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PREFACE. 


The Author of the following Work, was 
first invited to the subjects which it* em¬ 
braces, by one ot those Premiums that are 
now and then held forth, for the encourage- 
men of literary exertions. Upon this occa¬ 
sion, he was fortunate enough to prove the 
successful candidate. But although his Dis¬ 
sertation was delivered to the University of 
Aberdeen, in terms of their public advertise¬ 
ments, it appeared, that it was not given in 
witlnn the period prescribed by the insti- 
tutor of the Prize', who, on that account, 
withheld from it the promised reward. This 
circumstance, while it contributed not a 
little in prompting the Author to give bis 
Essay to the world, released him from the 
obligation of publishing it, as approved of 
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•by the University; and left him at liberty 
to take a more enlarged view of his subject, 
than he had before been able to accom¬ 
plish. lie is aware, that had he given his 
Dissertation to the public, as it came from 
the University of Aberdeen, he could have 
interposed the broad shield of their appro- 
tion betwixt him and criticism. But be 
is sensible that, in this case, he could not 
have done that justice to his subject, which 
posterior information had placed within 
his power; and rather than withhold this 
information, he ventures to take the re¬ 
sponsibility of his opinions upon himself! 
Many of them cannot be said to have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of the University, as 
they have been introduced into the Work 
since the period at which they adjudged 
Dr Buchanan’s prize to it; and as some of 
them differ fiom those which he formerly 
held, it is doubtful, at least, whether they 
would have obtained their approbation. 


SKETCH ' V 

or the *5 

STATE OF BRITISH INDIA, &c. 


CHAP. I. 

India—General Description—Early civilized — 
Invaded by the Egyptians—By the Persians 
■—Invasion of Alexander the Great — Extinc¬ 
tion of the Syrian Po ocr in India — Commer¬ 
cial intercourse of the Egyptians with India 
—Of the Syrians—Of the Romans — Con¬ 
quest by the Mahometans—Mogul Dynas.y 
—Settlement of Europeans—Of the Portu¬ 
guese— Of the Dutch—Of the French—Of 
the English—Rise of the. English East India 
Company — History—Object of this Work . 

• 

Under the name of India is comprehended 
an extensive portion of the globe, no less 
remarkable for its riches and fertility, than 
for having, in all ages, attracted the at ten- 
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tion of other nations. The character of its 
inhabitants, the peculiarity of their man¬ 
ners, and the singular institutions by which 
the stability of their customs has been pre¬ 
served for so long a period, have engaged 
the researches of the philosopher, by pre¬ 
senting an ample and curious field for his 
speculations. The wealth ot many of its 
provinces has rendered it an object, no less 
suited to encourage the enterprize of the 
soldier; and, unhappily, entailed upon it 
all those miseries, which never fail to mark 
his progress: whilst the variety and ex¬ 
cellence of its natural and artificial pro¬ 
ductions, have bestow ed upon it an impor¬ 
tance, in the eyes of the mercantile ad¬ 
venturer, which has led him to surmount 
every obstacle that nature or art has thrown 
in the way of their acquisition. 

From the most authentic accounts which 
we possess, regarding the progress ot civi¬ 
lized manners, we learn, that India was one 
of the first countries in which the human 
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race made any considerable advances in the 
career of improvement * Its inhabitants 
are said, by some writers, to haVe borrowed 
their knowledge of the arts and sciences 
from the natives of Egypt ; but there now 
appears little wanting, in the evidence ad¬ 
duced by others, to prove that the reverse 
of this whs the case. But although it may 
not be allowed, that the Egyptians preceded 
the Hindus in civilization, there is reason 
to believe, that they were the first people 
with whom any communication betwixt the 
eastern and western quarters of the ancient 
woild existed'] 4 . Under their celebrated 
king Sesostris, whose history is so replete 
Avith wonderful achievements, as to have 
led many to deny its authenticity, they in¬ 
vaded India, and compelled some of its' 
princes to become tributary to their power. 
Hut their conquests, which seem to have 
extended even beyond the Ganges, were 

* Robertson’s Inquisition. 4 1^. 
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relinquished upon the death of the prince 
under whom they had been achieved; and 
the future kings of Egypt, actuated, per¬ 
haps, by a less aspiring ambition than Se- 
sostris, or compelled to give way to the pre¬ 
judices of their subjects, allowed the Hin¬ 
doos to remain unmolested. At this period, 
tiie natives of India enjoyed a mild and 
equitable form of government. They lived 
under laws framed with the greatest, wis¬ 
dom, nud had even then attained to an 
eminence in various branches of literature, 
of which there are still extant proofs, suffi¬ 
cient to excite the admiration of more en¬ 
lightened ages. Arts and sciences conti¬ 
nued to be cultivated with a success, which, 
if it led them not to make greater improve¬ 
ment, at least prevented them from losing 
the knowledge of what they had acquired ; 
and the trade to their country, although 
conducted by a route at once dangerous 
and circuitous, became so lucrative and im¬ 
portant, as to raise the inconsiderable states 
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of Tyre and Sidon, by whom it had been 
engrossed, to that power and splendour 
which they possessed in the days of Solo¬ 
mon • ; and to enable the former to offer a 
more formidable resistance to the progress 
of Alexander, than he had found from Da¬ 
rius, at the head of the armies of Persia p. 

The Persians, destined to obtain a firmer, 
though less extensive empire in India, than 
the Egyptians, entered that country in the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, and appear to 
have been the first foreign nation that made 
any permanent settlement amongst its in¬ 
habitants But their conquests are sup¬ 
posed to have extended only a short way, 
if at all, beyond the Indus; and they ap¬ 
pear to have gained little knowledge of the 
Hindoos. It would eem, however, that 
they compelled some of their princes to ac- 

* Ezekiel, chap. xw\. xwii. & xxtiii. 

+ Arrian’s Hist. Alexander’s Expedition, Lib. ii. cap. 
xviii—xxiv. 

X Vid % Robertson’s Disquisition. 
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of Ilindostan. While some of them have 
governed, all of them have found it neces¬ 
sary to subdue those countries in which 
Alexander occupied so much of his time; 
and have uniformly experienced, among 
their inhabitants, the chief obstacles to their 
progress *. Yet the smalt number of troops 
that accompanied the Macedonian boro on 
his expedition, prove that he lmd not pro¬ 
perly estimated the resources of the Hin¬ 
doo empire; and the powerful and unexpec¬ 
ted resistance which he experienced from 
Perus, renders it probable, that, hud not 
the discontent of his army compelled him 
to return to Persia, he would have fallen a 
sacrifice to his ambition on the hanks of the 
Ganges, where another Porus, at the head 
of an immense foref was prepared to dis¬ 
pute his progress, instead of dying u victim 
to debauchery in his palace at Babylon. 

r Vid. Fraser’s Hist, of Nadir Shah ; Gibbon’s Decline^ 
&c. Voh V. & VI.; Orroc’s DisscrUtiou, 
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knowledge their dominion, by the payment 
of an annual tribute. For we learn from a 
Hindoo writer, that the ostensible cause of 
the celebrated invasion of India by Alexan¬ 
der the Great, was to levy this tribute, 
which some of its princes had refused to 
pay, and to compel them to acknowledge 
their dependence upon the crow n of Persia, 
The discoveries of Alexander, while en¬ 
caged in pursuit of Bessus along the, 
western bank 01 the Indus, were more ex¬ 
tensive and important than any which his 
predecessors had made; and the accounts 
which he then received of the wealth and 
fertility of the Hindoo provinces, likewise 
concurred in determining him to lead his 
troops across that river. The route by which 
he penetrated into India has been traced by 
some modern historianswith a wonder¬ 
ful degree of accuracy ; and, with little de¬ 
viation, followed by almost every conqueror 

* Arrinn’p Ills! Mb. iii. (ip. Jxw 

f Major itcmicll, Dr Robertson, &c. 
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The empire, which the genius of Alexan¬ 
der founded in India, subsisted for some 
time after his decease. Ilis general, Seleu- 
cus, who succeeded to the government of 
Upper Asia , and who appears to have 
imbibed the spirit of his great master, con¬ 
trived and executed another expedition into 
-that country, in which he penetrated far¬ 
ther, and obtained a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of its inhabitants* than Alexander had 
done-f. Anxious to cultivate a friendly 
intercourse with Sandracottus, the king of 
the Prasii, whose territories stretched along 
the banks of the Ganges, Seleucus sent 
Megasthenes to Palibothra, in quality of 
his ambassador By this means, some of 
the most cultivated and opulent provinces 
of India, lying betwixt the limits of Alex¬ 
ander's progress and the capital of Sandra- 

* Arrian, as abridged by Photius, in his Bibliothcc. 
Lib. xcii. 

+ Ht»herlsmi , i Disquisition. 

t Strabo, Lib. ii. 
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cottus, were explored. And although' Me- 
gastlienes, in the account of India which lie 
published, and from which that of Arrian is 
avowedly taken *, mingles many a won¬ 
derful liction with the circumstances he has 
related, his description of the dimensions 
and geography of the country, is pronoun¬ 
ced by Dr Robertson to be accurate and cu¬ 
rious -f. We wonder, indeed, at his cre¬ 
dulity, in believing, that there existed men 
with ears so large, that they could wrap 
themselves up in them; but so closely does 
his narrative resemble, in many particulars, 
the accounts which Alexander had received, 
that neither his credulity, in this instance, 
nor the fabulous stories which he gravely 
relates of men only three spans in height, 
and of ants as large as luxes, that dug up 
gold, can render it altogether unworthy of 
attention IIis account of the capital and 


* Arrian’s Indian Ilist. Lib. i. chap, xvii. 
+ Hobcrtson’s Disquisition, 
t Strabo, Lib. xx. 


resources of Sandracottus inspires us with a 
very high idea of the wealth and power of 
that prince, whose formidable preparations 
cooled i he courage, and stopfc the progress of 
the Macedonians* At this period, the Hin¬ 
du empire had perhaps attained the summit 
of its glory; and the information which we 
derive from Megasthenes, that even then a 
body of common law, framed from the ac¬ 
cumulated wisdom of ages, regulated the 
manners of its inhabitants, may enable us 
to form some conception of its remote anti¬ 
quity* +. 

The dominions which the Syrian mo- 
narchs had obtained in I ntlia, are supposed, 
by Roberts on, to have been wrested from 
them, soon after the death of Seleucnsf. 
But ihe want of historical documents pre¬ 
vents us from fixing, with any degree of ac¬ 
curacy, the eefa of their expulsion ; and had 
it not been for the historians of China, the 


Quintus Curtius, Lib. ix. cliap. ji.—2. 
+ Kobcrtson’d Disquisition. 
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last, perhaps, to whom we should have look¬ 
ed lor information on this subject, we might 
have remained to this day ignorant of those 
events which hastened the lall of the small 
kingdom of Bactria, the last remnant of 
Alexander’s power in India. From them, 
however, we learn * that this kingdom, af¬ 
ter it had existed about 130 years, was 
overthrown by one of those hordes of ' Tar¬ 
tars, who at that early period menaced, 
and afterwards subdued the empire of Chi¬ 
na. It is certainly much to be regretted^ 
that we can collect so little information 
from ancient authors, regarding the Bac- 
trian power; because the few and imper¬ 
fect hints which they afford, arc sufficient 
to show us, that if the history of this stale, 
which became an independent kingdom 
soon after the death of Selcucus, were more 
fully known, a \ ery considerable degree of 
light would be reflected upon that of an- 


* M. dcGuigncs, Mcm.dcLitoral.Tom.vxv. p. 17. &o. 
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cient India. We can scarcely, however, 
believe, that the Bactrians ever subjected to 
their power, more populous and extensive 
districts, than had at any time acknowledg¬ 
ed Alexander’s dominion *. That they 
may have carried on a commercial inter¬ 
course with provinces unknown to, or un¬ 
subdued by that prince, appears sufficiently 
probable; but that their connection with 
these provinces extended beyond that which 
a mutual trade naturally produces, many 
circumstances appear to disprove. 

Although, from the period at which the 
Hadrian power was overthrown, till the in¬ 
vasion of India by the Moslems, various 
revolutions appear to have taken place 
amongst its inhabitants, nothing more 
seems to have been aimed at by any foreign 
nation, than to secure an intercourse of trade 
with this opulent country T* India, as wo 
have already observed, early became inle- 


* Strabo, Lib. xi. 


t Robertson's Disquisition. 
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resting, as a scene of commerce ; and the 
attention ot mercantile nations has, in all 
ages, been directed to tins envied region. 
It we trace the superiority of Indi: n com¬ 
merce to its source, we must seek tor it as 
much in the higher improvement of the 
Hindus, as in any peculiarity of their na¬ 
tural productions *. Other countries might 
have supplied the same productions, in 
nearly equal perfection g but none were 
ever so anxiously explored, or so industri¬ 
ously frequented. Its trade was successive¬ 
ly engrossed by almost every powerful na¬ 
tion ot antiquity, and the means which they 
employed to secure and facilitate their In¬ 
dian commerce, prove at once the magni¬ 
tude of their resources, and the high esti¬ 
mation in which they held the productions 
of Hindustan. 

The Egyptians, as they had been the tirsi 
to open a communication with India, so 




* Robertson’s Disquisition. 
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they were likewise the first, after the parti-' 
tion of Alexander’s empire, to enjoy the 
benefits of its trade. The splendid exer¬ 
tion of their princes to afford every advan¬ 
tage to this commerce—the powerful fleet 
which they succeeded in establishing; and 
the erection of a sea-port, from which its 
commodities could, with greater ease, lie 
conveyed to Alexandria; established a 
channel, by which the intercourse between 
the East and the West continued to be 
carried on during two hundred and fifty 
years—rendered Egypt the emporium of 
the Indian trade; and conferred upon it 
that extraordinary degree of power and 
opulence, lor which it became so conspicu- 
0Us *• The Syrians, whose situation at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf might have' 
rendered them formidable rivals to the 
k{?yptians, eoiit< hied theins>*lvcs with pro¬ 
curing the commodities of India, by the 


* Rotndsim’s Itwlm, 
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circuitous route of the Ox.us and Caspian. 
Rendered averse, by national prejudices, 
from engaging in maritime affairs, and un¬ 
able to contend with the powerful fleets of 
the Ptolemies, they beheld the ships of 
Egypt conveying along their coasts the 
wealth of India, which, but for these preju¬ 
dices, might have enriched themselves; 
and it was not until some centuries alter 
this period, that they were able to overcome, 
this aversion, or make any vigorous efforts 
to acquire a share of the lucrative commerce 
of Hindustan. 

But the Romans beheld not the wealth 
and splendour of the Egyptians with the 
same iqdiffer^i.^c as their Persian neigh¬ 
bours; and the acquisition of Egypt, which, 
in the purer days of the republic, would 
have been treated with contempt, was, in 
flic age of Augustus, regarded as tlifc most 
valuable of their conquests: an importance, 
winch this country derived, not more from 
lts being- the granary of the empire, than 
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the centre of Indian commerce. But the 
taste which the Rqid^qs hud flctjuiicd tor 
the luxuries of India, soon extinguished that 
martial spirit which had conducted to its 
gratification; and the conquest of Egypt 
hv the h: s, at once deprived them of 

this emporium of its trade, and raised up a 
rival who soon succeeded in driving them 
from its market. 

About the middle of the seventh ceeturv, 
the followers of Mahomet, issuing from the 
deserts of Arabia, succeeded in establishing 
an empire, which would, perhaps, have 
been as circumscribed in its limits and du¬ 
ration as those of Sesostris or Alexander 
had it owed its origin to ambition unassist¬ 
ed by .fanaticism. But the Moslems enter¬ 
ed Qthercountri.es, not only to subject them 
to their power, but also to convert them to 
tlu*ir creed ; and the stability of the em¬ 
pire which they founded, forms, at this day, 
a convincing prpob that their prophet wu 9 
deeply versed in the knowledge of human 
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nature, when he commanded his disciples, 
m all their expeditions, to carry the sword 
in the one hand, and the Koran in the other. 
By none o 1 his followers was this injunc¬ 
tion more religiously observed, than by 
Mahomed Gazni, who invaded India in 
the year 1000, and, by his enormous cruel¬ 
ties, soon gained himself the odious appella¬ 
tion, of its Scourge. The exertions of this 
fanatic were directed, as much to destroy 
th< temples, as to acquire the territories of 
liic Hindus; but the opposition which lie 
experienced from the native powers, who, 
perceiving that their religion was attacked, 
hod formed a league against him, from the 
hanks of the Ganges to tbe Nerbudtlu, ren- 
deied the conquest of the country extreme¬ 
ly difficult; while it furnished Mahomed 
wit,i a pretext for massacring its inhabi¬ 


tants, u hen at last it fell into his hands, 
1 he sanguinary visit of Tamerlane coihplel- 
c d 1'uin of the Hindu government To 
pluiidc), more than to possess, was the 
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ject of Timur’s invasion; and before liis 
return to Saraarcand, the heads of a hun¬ 
dred thousand Hindus, heaped together, in 
the form of a pyramid, served at once to 
gratify his savage disposition, and confirm 
bis title o f the Destroying Prince. 

Although Tamerlane is generally regard¬ 
ed, as the founder of the present Mogul 
Dynasty, it was not until the year 1525 that 
Sultan Baber, the first of Timur’s line, that 
occupied the throne of Delhi, was crowned 
emperor of Hindustan. Enough has al¬ 
ready been advanced to show, that the 
Hindus are little indebted to the generosi¬ 
ty of their Moslem conquerors, by whom 
they have in general been cruelly haras¬ 
sed. Vet it must be acknowledged, that 
both Sultan Baber and some of his succes¬ 
sors, adopted a milder and more equitable 
system of administration, in regard to their 
native subjects, than the narrow spirit of 
I slam ism permits. Of these princes, the 
most, illustrious was Acbar,—a monarch 
whose virtues reflected honour upon human 
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nature, and whose talents would have qua 
lified him tor reigning in a more liberal 
age, and over a more enlightened people. 
This magnanimous prinee soon discovered, 
that the spirit of the Mahometan religion 
was directly opposite to that line of policy 
best calculated to promote the happiness of 
his subjects, and secure the peace and welfare 
of his kingdom. Professing himself to be at¬ 
tached to no faitli in particular, none suf¬ 
fered persecution under his reign. On the 
contrary, he protected his Hindu subjects 
in the practice of their religious ceremonies; 
and was even accused, by the Faithful, of be¬ 
ing more attached to the doctrines of Brah¬ 
ma than to the tenets of Mahomet. 'This in- 
difference to any one religion, rendered him 
anxious to become acquainted with Christi¬ 
anity ; and there is still extant, ill the col- • 
lection of Abu l azel, a letter which he 
wrote to the king of Portugal, requesting 
that lie would send him a translation of the 
Scriptures mto Persian or Arabic, as well 
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as a learned person to explain their doc¬ 
trines,—adding, that “ it was his custom to 
converse with the learned of all religions, 
and to profit by the discourse of each.” 
This love of literature, led Acbar to respect 
the learning of the Brahmins, or Hindu 
priests, which had been persecuted by the 
Musselmen as profane; and so high an 
opinion did he entertain of the wisdom dis¬ 
played in the Hindu laws, that he caused 
them to be translated into the Persian lan¬ 
guage, and adopted them in bis judicial 
proceedings. 

During the reign of this illustrious prince, 
the Mogul dominions in India were divided 
into souhahdarics, over which Soubahdars, 
or viceroys, were appointed to preside; and 
* he so again were subdivided into lesser pro- 
'• irices, governed by Nawaubs. The parts of 
Ibis political body have, since that period, 
continued to exist; but experience has 
shewn, that energy and potter can only be 
expected from it, when the head possesses 
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the abilities of an Acbar, or an. Aurengzebe. 
A ^1>* hice, who makes so conspicu¬ 
ous a figure in the history of Hindustan, 
arm ed at the possession of supreme power 
bv a train ol the most wanton cruelties and 
deepest dissimulation, but exercised it in a 
manner that displayed the greatest abilities. 
He raised the Mahometan empire in India 
to its highest splendour; and, notwithstand¬ 
ing that a great part of his reign was spent 
m crushing rebellions, which broke out in 
one part of bis extensive dominions as soon 
as subdued in another, he undertook, and 
accomplished, the conquest of the Deccan, 
uluch Acbar had in part only achieved. 
At the period of bis death, his kingdom ex¬ 
tended nearly, two Wo.band miles in length, 
and as many in breadth; “ and his reve¬ 
nue,” says Major RennelJ, “ exceeded thir¬ 
tydive millions of pounds Sterling, in n 
country where the products of the earth are 
about lour times as cheap as in England * ” 
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The successors of Aurengzebe inherited 
his vast empire, without his energy to go- 
vei n it. Many of the Soubahdars rendered 
themselves independent of the emperor, 
while the Nawaubs threw oft’ their alle¬ 
giance to the Soubahdars; and their offices, 
originally at the disposal, and held during 
the pleasure of the Mogul, became either 
hereditary in particular families, or a prey 
to ambitious usurpers. The irruption of 
Thamas Khouli Khan, who was invited 
to the invasion of India by one of the 
southern Soubahdars, exposed the total im¬ 
becility of the Mogul government. This 
formidable invader entered Hindustan in 
the year 1738, whilst its sceptre was sway¬ 
ed by the feeble hand of Mahomed Shah. 
The court of Delhi, sunk in luxury and in¬ 
dolence, was altogether unable to encoun¬ 
ter a warrior, who, at the head of two 
thousand followers, had, a few years before, 
defied the power, and at hist seized upon 
the crown of Persia. Accordingly, the forces 


of Mahomed were soon compelled to give 
way belore the ferocious Kuzzlebash of 
Nadir ; and the entrance of the conqueror 
of the Affghans into Delhi was signalized 
by one of the most bloody massacres re¬ 
corded in history. IIis generous treatment 
of the Mogul himself; formed a remarkable 
contrast to the cruelties which he practised 
upon his subjects ; and his reinstating that 
prince in his dominions, appeared altoge¬ 
ther irreconcilable with that ambition 
which prompted him, while yet a robber 
on the highways of Persia, to aspire at uni¬ 
versal power. After having destroyed two 
hundred thousand of the Mogul’s subjects, 
amassed treasure to the enormous amount 
of one hundred and twenty-five millions 
sterling, and procured the cession of all the 
territories lying to the west of the. river At- 
tocb, Nadir returned to Cundahar *. Upon 
his departure from Hindustan, province 


* \ iJ. Fraser’s Hist, of Xwlr Shah, 
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after province threw off their subjection to 
tile emperor, who had now ceased to com¬ 
mand 1 espect; till at last the immense em¬ 
pire, which the virtues of Acbar, and the 
S 1 nius of Aurengzebe had reared, was re¬ 
duced within the narrow limits of the city 
of Delhi* and a small district of surrounding 
country. 

At the period during which the Maho¬ 
metans were establishing their empire in 
India, Europe was supplied with its valu¬ 
able commodities by the Venetians and Ge¬ 
noese. When we contemplate the share 
which the Indian trade enabled these in¬ 
considerable states to take in the affairs of* 
the 14th century, we cease to wonder that 
it should have been seized with such eager¬ 
ness, and retained with sueh ^vigilant jea¬ 
lousy, by the different nations who succes¬ 
sively obtained it. But the dangerous and 
circuitous route, by which the rival cities of 
Venice and Genoa conveyed to the western 
world the riches of the east, tended greatly 








to enhance their value. Accordingly, when 
the discovery of a passage to India by the 
Cape oi Good Hope, rendered its produc¬ 
tions of easier acquisition to the nations of 
Europe, these cities were deprived of this 
lucrative commerce, and Lisbon became its 
principal emporium. The industrious in¬ 
habitants of Holland were the first rivals to 
the Portuguese in this trade. They con¬ 
sidered themselves as equally entitled, with 
the natives of Portugal, to a share in the 
commerce of India. The road to riches, 
which had indeed been discovered by the 
hitter, was open to hot * ; and the right of 
establishing settlements on the shores of 
Hindustan certainly belonged as much to 
the one as to the other. The French also 
succeeded in obtaining a \ery considerable 
share of the Indian trade; hut the acquisi¬ 
tions of all these states were insignificant, 
when compared with those of the English, 
“ last, though not least,” in this commercial 
rivalship. All of them, however, obtained 
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permission, from the short-sighted policy of 
the Mogul government, to establish fac¬ 
tories upon the coasts of Hindustan; and, 
as might have been expected, soon found 
themselves unable, perhaps unwilling, to 
remain idle spectators of the revolutions 
which then distracted that unhappy country. 
They came, clad in the peaceful mantle of 
commerce, but a sword was concealed un¬ 
der the garl). They petitioned for settle¬ 
ments and privileges, but they scrupled not, 
in too many instances, to turn the power 
which they derived from them against their 
benefactors. The despotism, under which 
the inhabitants of Hindustan have existed 
for so many ages, and which has annihilat¬ 
ed at once their virtue, their courage, and 
their love of independence; the influence 
of their climate, inspiring a sloth that no¬ 
thing can overcome; and the manner in 
which their warlike operations were con¬ 
ducted, preventing them from acting alike 
with vigour and circumspection, paved the 
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way for their subjection ; and, if properlv 
appreciated, will explain how a lew forts 
and factories were sufficient to crush the 
powers of India, and five or six hundred 
Europeans able to defeat their innumerable 
forces. At this eventful period, the proud 
and effeminate court of Delhi contented it¬ 
self with issuing edicts, which boasted of 
“ binding the world to obediencewhile 
the Europeans, who humbly implored its 
protection, were advancing to a degree of 
powei, which soon enabled them to despise 
its resentment. And, such is the vicissitude 
of human grandeur, more especially in de¬ 
spotic states, that the course of a few years 
beheld the emperor of Hindustan, the de¬ 
scendant of Tamerlane, flying for refuge 
to the factory of" an English company of 
merchants, and indebted for his crown to 
those very foreigners whom he had affected 
to despise, but who had already robbed it 
its richest jewels. 

Although the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 
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tlie French, once, carried on a considerable" 
trade to India, and were possessed of valu¬ 
able settlements upon its coasts, their influ¬ 
ence in that country is now altogether lost, 
or so much diminished, as scarcely to de¬ 
serve attention. It may not, however, be 
improper, in this place, to trace the circum¬ 
stances to which this change is to he attri¬ 
buted. The first of these nations, and that 
which had the fortune to discover the pas¬ 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, 
and for some time exclusively to supply 
I'.'trope with its commodities, found these 
advantages more than counterbalanced in 
the want of resources, in the mother coun¬ 
try, to support and protect the vast settle¬ 
ments which a spirit of conquest threw into 
their hands . It was also their fate to dis¬ 
cover an easy road to India, at a period 
when the principles of commerce were little 

* VhI. a bliii Rayual’s Philosophical History of the East 
aud We si Judies. 
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understood, and when the persecuting anti 
intolerant spirit of popery prevented them 
i'rom deriving those advantages, to trade, 
which would have resulted from cultivating 
a friendly intercourse with its natives. The 
governments which they established abroad, 
(or the regulation of their Asiatic posses¬ 
sions, acted in defiance of the instructions 
which they received horn home ; and, so far 
from aiding each other in promoting the 
general good, wove continually clashing and 
inter! ring *. The climate of the country, 
by a sort ot retributive justice, gradually 
subdued that intrepidity Which had enabled 
die Portuguese to conquer its inhabitants, 
their manners became depraved and vi¬ 
cious beyond belief. Their cruelties to¬ 
wards the natives increased, in proportion 
ils their power to retain them in subjection 
diminished; and, that nothing might lie 

1 ^».!. a I.!,,-. |iaynal’s ririlcsopliicKl Hi . lory of the East 
ami \\ c?»t ludit H. 
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wanting in the ruinous and impolitic system 
which they pursued, they attacked, and en¬ 
deavoured to overthrow, the religion of the 
Hindus. Here, however, this tame and 
submissive people could make a vigorous, 
and, as the Portuguese experienced, an ef¬ 
fectual stand for their independence. After 
this impious attempt, not even the genius 
of the celebrated Ataiba could preserve 
their falling empire; but the crown of Por¬ 
tugal, after having wasted a great part of its 
native population, and rendered its name 
detested in the hast, was obliged to resign 
its colonies into the hands of nations, in 
every respect better qualified for their ma¬ 
nagement. 

The Dutch embarked in the trade to In¬ 
dia with a much fairer chance of success 
than the Portuguese, The same obstacles 
did not prevent them from securing their 
commerce on a firmer footing, by cultivat¬ 
ing habits of ffiend-.hip and peace with the 
natives of those countries to which they 
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traded; whilst its political principles, and 
the manner of forming and preserving co¬ 
lonies, had become better understood by 
the nations of Europe. Guided both by a 
spirit of economy, and by that true commer¬ 
cial policy which never exchanges schemes 
of trade for projects of conquest, the Dutch 
always proved more eager to procure com¬ 
mercial privileges than the dominion ol ex¬ 
tensive provinces. They accordingly shew¬ 
ed themselves morp suspicious of being sup¬ 
planted ui trade by their European rivals, 
than deprived of their settlements by the 
native princes; many of whom, however, 
they brought under their subjection, with¬ 
out having recourse to those cruelties which 
disgraced the Portuguese. The French, 
1,1 ttatr intercourse with India, adopted a 
, v *f )ollc y different from that of the Dutch. 
They aimed at procuring extensive settle* 
n | Llltv ’ and risked every thing, in order to 
° vtaiu t * lls ol ‘ject. They were less intent 
» J pou extending and securing their trade. 


than their territories; and accordingly, 
■when they entered into w.ar with Britain, 
their attacks were chiefly directed against 
the English settlements, while their ene¬ 
mies, by ruining their commerce, soon de¬ 
prived them ot the means of defending the 
territories which they had acquired. India 
presented a prize .worthy of the ambition oi 
these rival nations ; and fortune openly held 
it out to whichever should prove victorious. 
The French attempted to seize it, by the 
same bold and daring exploits by which # 
they have distinguished themselves in tl>“. 
western World ; and a defeat to them was 
next to an annihilation of their hopes. The 
English advanced with more prudence and 
caution ; and while they prepared resources 
in case of disaster, were always ready to'*. 

circumstances. Their superiority at. sea*V 
:il: o rendered them an over-match for the 
French, by enabling them to bring the ne- 
oehsary •mceours from Europe to themselves. 
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and to cut off the only resources upon 
which their enemy could depend. Accor¬ 
dingly, the issue of all these contests, with 
the concurrence of a variety of other fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, has put the Eng¬ 
lish East India Company in possession of 
the most fertile and populous provinces of 
Hindustan. An extensive portion of that 
country is now either subject to their domi¬ 
nion, or tributary to their power; and many 
millions of the human race depend upon 
them, for the blessings of good govern¬ 
ment. 

lo trace the various steps by which the 
English East India Company have attain¬ 
ed their present power, would be a task for 
beyond our abilities to perform, or the li¬ 
mits of this work to admit. The history of 
their progress forms a page in the annals of 
mercantile transactions, equally singular 
and splendid. Intent, in the commence¬ 
ment of their career, upon the accomplish¬ 
ment of commercial objects alone, they 
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cautioned their servants abroad against in¬ 
termeddling in the political concerns of 
Hindustan; and beheld, not without ap¬ 
prehension, the first advances of that ambi¬ 
tion, which in a few years converted them 
into its sovereigns. It may certainly admit 
of dispute, whether this change has been 
beneficial to the Company, considered in 
their original capacity, as an association of 
merchants; but it cannot be denied, that 
before it was effected, many of those scenes 
of cruelty and oppression, which might have 
been the natural attendants of a Tartar 
prince, were exhibited by a people who laid 
claim to the appellation of enlightened and 
humane. The sufferings which the natives 
endured from the tyranny of the Company’s 
servants, at length attracted the attention of 
the British legislature. The immense for- 
tiiin • so rapidly acquired, afforded evidences 
of these sufferings, too strong to be resisted; 
and dearly proved the inability of the Com¬ 
pany to provide for the administration of 
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justice in their newly acquired territories. 
r Ihe powers of their governors abroad were, 
at the same time, so inaccurately defined, 
and the instances m which these officers 
took it upon them to act in opposition to 
the orders which they received from home, 
so numerous, that the entire ruin of their 
interests appeared to many to be unavoid¬ 
able. But the wisdom of the British Parlia¬ 
ment saved the Company from destruction, 
and the credit of Great Britain from receiv¬ 
ing a shock, from which it could have with 
difficulty recovered. A variety of salutary 
regulations, for the government of our In¬ 
dian possessions, were adopted; the most 
effectual steps were taken to put a stop to 
the system of peculation which had hither¬ 
to, prevailed; and the superintendence of 
the political and commercial concerns of 
tb<‘ Company, vested in Parliament, through 
the medium of a Board of Controul. Of the 
nients of this system for governing India, 
ve shall have occasion to treat, in another 
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part of this work. It is sufficient, at present, 
to observe, that although the experience of 
more than twenty years has proved it un¬ 
able to produce all those beneficial effects 
which were then expected from it, or pre¬ 
vent those schemes of conquest, and exten¬ 
sion of dominion, which the legislature de¬ 
clared to be measures repugnant to the 
wishes, the honour, and the policy of this 
nation , it is a fact, that since its establish¬ 
ment, the native subjects of British India 
have enjoyed a degree of prosperity to 
which they had for ages before been stran¬ 
gers. .The benefit of their ancient laws, ad¬ 
ministered in the spirit of the British con¬ 
stitution, has been secured to them ; they 
have been treated with greater justice and 
compassion; and private property, inno¬ 
cent freedom, and public happiness, have 
been more fully consulted, than under any 


* See Suet, n, 24th Gto. HI. c . 25. 
33d Geo. HI, c. 52. 
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form of government which has been esta¬ 
blished since the period at which they lost 
their independence *. 

To point out how these enviable bles¬ 
sings may be still farther extended, and the 
light of the Christian Religion diffused 
over the Eastern world, are the objects of 
this Dissertation. Had their choice been 
left entirely to ourselves, we might perhaps 
have paused, to inquire how far it was judi¬ 
cious; and should at least have been able 
to plead a close investigation of the subject, 
lor a period of years, as an apology for at¬ 
tempting to solve problems so important and 
difficult, as the discovery of the means, by 
which the civilization of British India may 
be best promoted, and the glorious light of 
the gospel diffused amongst the heathen in¬ 
habitants. But when we adverted to the 
class of candidates invited to the discussion 
of these points ; as well as to the judges, to 


* Dangers of British ludia, 3d edit. p. 52, 
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whom the merits of their several performan¬ 
ces were appointed to be referred, we re¬ 
garded them rather as subjects of academi¬ 
cal disquisition ; and apprehending that, in 
this case, less would be expected from us 
than we should have considered ourselves 
pledged to afford, had we taken them up as 
subjects of more minute and philosophical 
investigation, we ventured upon their dis¬ 
cussion. We are aware that, to execute a- 
rigbt the task which we have undertaken, 
we must have marked the progress of the 
human race towards refinement, with some 
attention ; and traced the steps by which 
they have advanced from a savage to a ci¬ 
vilized condition; otherwise we must re¬ 
main unable to explain the phenomena 
w hich the history of their civilization pre¬ 
sents, or to point out by what means it can 
be still further promoted. We must have 
discovered what are those arts which have 
most powerfully contributed to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, as well as bv 
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what means they may be most successfully 
cultivated. We must have perceived the 
obstacles that have impeded their opera¬ 
tion, and learnt in what manner these ob¬ 
stacles may be either surmounted or remov¬ 
ed. Nor does this general knowledge con¬ 
stitute the whole of what that writer ought 
to possess, who undertakes to promote the 
progress of refinement among any particu¬ 
lar people. It is likewise necessary that he 
he acquainted with the history, manners, 
and usages of those whom he professes to 
civilize. This knowledge becomes the 
more necessary, if the people whom it is his 
province to refine, have already made any 
progress towards a state of civilization. It 
may not, indeed, be equally requisite that 
it should be displayed, in a work written 
for the purpose of pointing out how their 
social condition may be still further ameli¬ 
orated ; but we hope we shall not be accus¬ 
ed of misapplying our labour, in giving a 
short view of the manners and customs oi’ 
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Hindustan, previous to entering upon the 
detail of those measures, bv which its in- 
habitants may be raised still higher in the 
scale of civilized nations. The subject, we 
confess, is enveloped in a darkness which 
our feeble light is but ill calculated to dis¬ 
pel ; but we carry not our pretensions so 
far as to offer any thing new towards its 
elucidation. We address not ourselves, 
Tcis cwiicici," in Hindu literature, but to 
those who may not have bestowed the same 
attention on the subject as ourselves, and 
v. ho cannot, therefore, without the assist¬ 
ance of such an investigation as we are pre¬ 
viously to attempt, be expected to under¬ 
stand many of those means of civilizing the 
subjects of British India, and diffusing the 
knowledge of Christianity throughout the 
Eastern world, which we shall have occasion 
to point out The Hindus are a people 
whose history differs widely from that, of 
any other with which we are acquainted ; 

whose customs and usages are peculiar to 
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themselves; and whose further civilization, 
so far from being promoted, would, in many 
instances, be retarded, by those means 
which the universal experience of other na¬ 
tions sanction and recommend. 
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CHAP. II. 

Hindustan—Boundaries and climate—Ancient 
state—Stability of Hindu institutions — Sin¬ 
gularity of customs and manners—Character 
of the Hindus — Casts—Their origin—Pri¬ 
vileges of the Brahmins—Causes of their 
pe? nutncncc Consequences of this institution 
Ancient state of arts and sciences — Pre¬ 
sent stale Religion of the Hindus—Vulgar 
superstition—Rites and ceremonies—Influ¬ 
ence on public morals—Laws and political 
institutions of the Hindus—Mahometan in 
India. 

The extensive em pire of Him! ustan stretches 
from the Indus, on the west, to the I3urram- 
pootu on the east; and from Cape Como¬ 
rin on the south, to the country of Thibet 
cm the north. It presents an highly diver- 
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sificd surface; rising at one time into moun¬ 
tains of a most stupendous height; at ano¬ 
ther, extending into plains, bounded only 
by the horizon. A vast variety of rivers in¬ 
tersect it; of which the Ganges, the Sam- 
poo, the Indus, and the Nerbuddali, are the 
most considerable. These noble and ma¬ 
jestic streams serve at once to open a com¬ 
munication betwixt the remotest parts of 
Hindustan, and to fertilize its plains, by the 
periodical inundations to which they are 
subject. In Hindu mythology they are all 
accounted sacred; although to some a 
superior degree of sanctity is assigned than 
to others, and a greater share of happiness 
reserved for the man who dies by the side 
of the Ganges, than for him who expires 
on the banks of the Nerbuddali. r Ihc cli¬ 
mate is such as we should expect to find in 
a country, the greater part of which lies 
within the torrid zone ; but the bad effects 
of whose geographical situation are, in a 
great measure, counteracted by the lofty 
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ridges of mountains with which it abounds, 
and by the cooling breezes which it enjoys 
hom the sea. Accordingly, the enormous 
population which Hindustan has sustained, 
fiom the remotest antiquity, proves, that 
although intensely warm, its climate is not 
unfavourable to human life, notwithstand¬ 
ing that it is often fatally destructive to Eu¬ 
ropean constitutions. 

I ° obtam any thing like an accurate 
knowledge of the Hindus, in their present 
state, it is necessary to have a regard to 
t (.11 histoiy and condition in former ages. 
A learned and elegant historian * has shewn, 
in a most satisfactory manner, that they 
once held a very high rank in the scale of 
refinement, and cultivated arts and sciences 
with an assiduity and success now unknown 
amongst them. The accuracy of those 
facts, from which, by a long and elabomt« 



* Dr Robertson. 
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superior improvement of the ancient Indi¬ 
ans, has been called in question by those 
who, adverting to the degenerate condition 
of their posterity, cannot believe they could 
have ever ranked high among civilized na¬ 
tions. Others have declared the accounts 
of their remote antiquity, and high decree 
of refinement, to be irreconcilable with the 
history of the world, as delivered by Moses; 
and have pronounced all who believe in 
them to be enemies to revealed religion. 
The argument drawn from the present con¬ 
dition of the Hindus must appear incon¬ 
clusive to all who reflect, that their country 
has been exposed to the most desolating ra¬ 
vages, during a series of the most disastrous 
revolutions ; and who consider, that the na¬ 
tural effect of those very institutions, to 
which they owed their early and rapid pro¬ 
gress in civilization, was to place an insu¬ 
perable obstacle to their further improve* 
tncnt. We could excuse the weakness of 
the argument urged against the antiquity of 
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Indian civilization, from its being incom¬ 
patible with the Mosaic account of the 
world; and believe, that some who maintain 
it, have not scrupled to sacrifice their con¬ 
viction to their orthodoxy; but we cannot 
avoid censuring the want of Christian cha¬ 
rity, as well as common justice, which tne 
above conclusion deduced from it displays. 
This conclusion supposes those who argue 
for the early civilization of the Indians, to 
give credit to the fabulous stories with 
which their mythological history abounds ; 
and forgets, that without having recourse to 
these, or to any legends at variance with 
the sacred scriptures, there exist the most 
authentic proofs, that the natives of India 
“ were not only more early civilized, but 
had made greater progress in civilization 
than any other people.” It is true, they 
are now sunk in a state of comparative de¬ 
gradation ; hut it is remarkable that the 
present race of Hindus still retain the cus¬ 
tom' aud religion, if not the virtues and 




knowledge of their ancestors; and that mo¬ 
dern Hindustan is, at this day, the same, in 
many respects, as ancient India. The his¬ 
tory of the Hindus presents, indeed, one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in the an¬ 
nals of our race ; and affords a convincing 
proof, that nations are sometimes found less 
attached to their independence than to their 
customs. Force or policy has wrested the 
government of their country out of their 
hands; and upwards of a thousand years 
have elapsed since strangers, differing in 
manners, laws, and religion, have subjected 
the Hindus to their power. But neither the 
sanguinary spirit of the Mahometan faith, 
nor the mild precepts and rational tenets of 
Christianity, have as yet induced the vo¬ 
tary of Brahma to exchange his Vedas for 
the Koran, or the Gospel;—to cease reve¬ 
rencing the cow as a sacred animal, or:omit 
paying divine honours to the waters of the 
Ganges. Some instances have indeed oc¬ 
curred, in which the Hindus have conform- 
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ed to the customs of their masters; but the 
experiment of how far the usages of this 
singular people may be changed, has more 
than once shaken the firm foundation of the 
Mahometan power in India; and shewn, 
that however much a milder treatment may 
operate in overcoming their attachment to 
ancieftt customs, and their prejudices a- 
gainst every innovation, it is in vain to 
think that this desirable revolution can ever 
he accomplished by the mere force of au¬ 
thority. 

The singularity of the customs and man¬ 
ners of Hindustan, as Has already been re¬ 
marked, long ago attracted the attention of 
other nations. Many of these are closely 
connected with the established system of 
superstition, and will afterwards fall to be 
considered. In regard to those more im¬ 
mediately connected with their civil and 
domestic policy, we have received accounts 
extremely various, and frequently contra¬ 
dictory. By some writers on this subject. 
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we are told, for instance, that polygamy is 
allowed by the Hindu laws, but seldom 
practised ; whilst others assert, with equal 
confidence, and we apprehend with greater 
truth, that the custom is Very universally 
established, especially amongst the Brah¬ 
mins. Marriage is considered as a duty in¬ 
cumbent upon all ranks of men ; but the 
ceremonies attending it; are tedious and ex¬ 
pensive, and accompanied with a variety of 
superstitious rites. Parents are obliged to 
dispose of their children by marriage, at an 
early period of life, and mothers are enjoin¬ 
ed by law to suckle their own offspring. 
The establishment of schools in the prin ¬ 
cipal towns and villages is provided lor, 
where the boys are taught to read and write, 
under the tuition of Brahmins ; whilst every 
one learns at home the profession of his la¬ 
ther*. The Hindus cautiously abstain from 

t 

the use, of animal mod, and evince an anxious 
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solicitude to preserve the life of the most in¬ 
significant insect. They are sometimes seen 
to bewail bitterly at having occasioned, even 
inadvertently, the death of a fly ; shudder¬ 
ing at the thought, that the violence done 
to the little animal may extend to the soul 
of some departed friend. Suicide is a cus¬ 
tom very prevalent amongst them ; but, 
notwithstanding that the Brahmins repre¬ 
sent it as a duty required in certain cases by 
then lavs, it. is said that these institutions 
are iar from enjoining a practice so repug¬ 
nant to human nature. It is openly com¬ 
mitted, as a ceremony of religion, under 
pretence of appeasing the wrath, or concili¬ 
ating the favour of their gods; and is mani¬ 
festly a mean employed by a crafty priest¬ 
hood, to strengthen the influence of super¬ 
stition. The custom of sacrificing the wi¬ 
dow upon the funeral pile of her deceased 
liunhand, is not less barbarous ; nor, accor¬ 
ding to some writers, less repugnant to the 
spirit’ of the Hindu institutions. At the 
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same time, it must be allowed, that these 
institutions rather recommend than forbid 
this inhuman practice. We are told, that 
it has been altogether prohibited by the 
British government; yet it appears, that in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta alone, up¬ 
wards of two hundred women are yearly 
immolated to this barbarous custom*. Other 
practices, still more shocking and cruel, 
might be easily enumerated, could their de¬ 
tail afford either amusement or instruction. 
Those which tve have already noticed may 
serve to shew us, how inhuman a people, 
otherwise mild and inoffensive, may become, 
under the influence of a preposterous ami 
cruel superstition. The veneration which 
the same people are taught to entertain for 
the cow, and the waters of the Canges, has 
been productive of different effects, and may 
be traced to a political, rather than a reli¬ 
gious source. It is evidently a mean re* 


* Memoir of a Church Establishment. 
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sorted to by their legislators to preserve, in 
the one case, the life of an animal highly 
useful in eastern countries; and, in the 
other, to prevent the Hindu from migrating 
to foreign climates. 

It has frequently been observed, that an 
intimate connection subsists between the 
customs and character of a people. Accor¬ 
dingly, we find, that an abhorrence of 
shedding blood, and abstinence from the 
use of animal food, and spirituous liquors, 
joined to the influence of the climate, have 
rendered the Hindus the most enervated 
inhabitants of the globe. In India, the 
wants of life are few, and easily supplied ; 
and every tiling conduces to encourage in¬ 
dolence, and the love of ease. Hence arises 
a saying, common amongst its inhabitants, 
that “ it is better to sit than to walk; to lie 
than to sit; to sleep than to lie; and death 
is the best of all states.” Yet even among 
the Hindus, when acting under the influ¬ 
ence of superstition, we sometimes meet 




with the most astonishing instances of firm¬ 
ness and active courage. Urbanity of man¬ 
ners, and reverence for the religion, laws, 
and customs of their ancestors, distinguish¬ 
ed this people so early as the period of 
Alexander the Great; and, according to 
some writers, form, at this day, the most 


prominent features in their character. In 
their intercourse with each other, they are 
said to be great observers of decorum, and 
naturally polite in their address. They are 
i epresented as extremely cautious of saving 
or doing any thing which they imagine 
may give offence ; are remarkable for the 
sedateness of their behaviour; and, in their 
general character, mild and inoffensive. 
They teach their children to act and speak 
with a propriety almost incompatible with 
their years; and instances of filial disobe¬ 
dience are said seldom to occur. Their 
women are distinguished by a decency of 
behaviour, a solicitude in their families, and 
a fidelity to their vows, which would do 
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honour to the sex in the most civilized na¬ 
tions. The custom of secluding them from 
society, is supposed to have been borrowed 
from their Mahometan conquerors; but, 
from some circumstances related by Arrian, 
in his Indian History, it would appear that 
this practice was established among the Hin¬ 
dus at a much earlier period than their 
subjection to the Moslems. Their laws for¬ 
bid many of those accomplishments which 
are bestowed upon women in Europe, as 
giving them a disrelish to the employments 
for which they are designed ; but no pains 
are spared in rendering accomplished those 
females, who, as the fascinating instruments 
of superstition, are employed in the service 
of their temples. 

Of all the causes which have contributed 
to render permanent the manners and cus¬ 
toms of Hindustan, and to bestow upon its 
inhabitants that peculiarity of character for 
which they are distinguished from other 
nations, none have been more powerful than 
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their division into Casts. Although it must 
have required a long period before such an 
ariangement, by which a separation of pro¬ 
fessions, as well as a distinction of rank, has 
been established, could have taken place, 
we find that it existed at least two thousand 
) ears before the commencement of the 
Christian aera. From the superior rank 
and eminent privileges which it bestows 
upon the Brahmins, it is easy to perceive, 
that this division must have been instituted 
in the days of the darkest superstition; and 
that the principal end it must have had in 
' icw, lias been to perpetuate the power and 
influence which a crafty priesthood had ob¬ 
tained. It is equally obvious, that they who 
had the w’isdom to contrive this expedient 
to support their dominion, possessed also 
the sagacity to foresee, that the ascendancy 
which they had procured over the minds of 
their fellow men, would decline in propor¬ 
tion as science and literature advanced. 
Accordingly, they have been careful to 
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guard against this event, by not only de¬ 
claring .the unnatural distinction into casts 
to be of divine origin and authority, but by 
interweaving it with almost every one of 
their laws and customs; and by confining 
the pursuit of literary researches to the only 
order in the state interested in the support 
of this division, the legislators of India have 
secured to it a permanence, of which the 
most celebrated institutions of antiquity 
cannot boast. 

Of the Hindu Casts, which are four in 
number, that of the Brahmins, or priests, as 
has already been observed, holds the most 
dignified rank, and enjoys the most distin¬ 
guished privileges. To the members of this 
order the literature of India has, in all ages, 
been confined. They are the priests, who 
officiate in the temples, and read and ex¬ 
pound the Vedas, or sacred books, to the 
other classes of the community. But as 
their number greatly exceeds what is mere¬ 
ly necessary for these purposes, the laws 
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have extended to them a degree of indul¬ 
gence which they deny to the other orders, 
and allowed them to engage in government, 
trade, or agriculture. They have, however, 
strictly prohibited them from discharging 
the menial duties of the lower cast, and al¬ 
ways. coniine a certain proportion of their 
number, who are properly denominated 
priests, to the service of the pagods, to the 
education oi youth, and to study. The more 
learned among them are denominated 
Pundits, and are regarded by their coun¬ 
trymen with a greater degree of veneration 
than the ordinary Brahmins. 

In the language of eastern allegory, the 
Brahmin Cast is said to have proceeded 
from the mouth of Burhma, the great hither 
of the universe. Accordingly, the mem¬ 
bers of this order are superior in rank and 
sanctity, even to the kings themselves, to 
whom a more ignoble origin has been 
assigned; and no opportunity has been ne¬ 
glected by the Indian legislators, to secure 
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and perpetuate this respect. The sovereign 
may esteem himself'honoured, if allowed to 
partake of what has been touched by a 
Brahmin; but the haughty priest must sub¬ 
mit to a tedious course of purification, if by 
chance he has polluted himself with eating 
what has been touched by his prince. In 
treating of the respect and deference due to 
this order, the Hindu law's descend from 
their accustomed dignity and wisdom; at 
one time dwelling upon circumstances alto¬ 
gether unworthy of attention, at another, 
overlooking the fundamental principles of 
justice. They are at great pains to enu¬ 
merate the ceremonies with which a Brah¬ 
min is to be received by the other classes 
of the state, when he engages in the com¬ 
mon occupations of life; and they have 
sanctioned their observance by a variety of 
punishments, proportioned to the nature of 
the offence. They have commanded the 
magistrate to put to death any member of 
the lowest cast, who presumes even to mo- 
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iest a Brahmin, at the same time that they 
have prohibited him from inflicting capital 
punishment upon a priest, however enor¬ 
mous the crime of which lie may be guilty. 

The Cast next in rank and dignity to the 
Brahmin is the Chehteree. Although this 
order is denominated the military, its mem- 
beis are uot confined to the profession of 
arms alone, but are at liberty to follow any 
othei line of life, which does not derogate 
fiom the honour of their cast, or encroach 
upon the privileges of the first order of the. 
state. This class is said to have proceeded 
fiom the arms of Burhma; and according¬ 
ly the civil and military power have been 
assigned to its members, from among whom 
hie sovereigns of the country are chosen. 

he thighs of Burhma gave birth to the third 
°f the Hindu Casts, denominated the Bice, 
and composed of husbandmen, merchants* 
hankers, ixc. The last is termed the Sooder 
t'Hst, and derives its origin from the feet of 
Burhma; pointing out its destination to the 
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performance of menial offices. It is by far 
the most numerous of the Hindu classes, 
and comprehends within it labourers and 
artisans of every description. 

Had the Indian legislators, when they 
instituted the division into Casts, trusted its 
permanence to the sanctions of civil autho¬ 
rity, unassisted by the rewards and terrors 
of superstition, their wisdom and sagacity 
had long ago ceased to command the pane¬ 
gyric which they have received. The dif¬ 
ficulty lay not in forming, but in rendering 
durable this distinction. Of the means which 
have been employed for this purpose, none 
have, perhaps, proved more effectual, than 
the dread with which the Hindu is taught 
to regard whatever tends to infringe those 
laws by which the purity of cast is de¬ 
fended. To forfeit the privileges of his 
order, is one ol the greatest misfortunes that 
can befal him; and he is not only taught 
to fear the dreadful punishments which 
await it in another world, but he feels the 
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more substantial miseries that accompany 
it in this. We may form some idea of the 
dreadful nature of excommunication among 
the Hindus, when we are told, that they 
will suffer the torture, nay death itself ra¬ 
ther than deviate from one article of their 
faith, or violate the most trifling law regard¬ 
ing the privileges of their Cast. But it is 
almost impossible to conceive in what de¬ 
testation the Chandalahs, or outcasts, are 
held among them. These unfortunate 
wretches are subjected to the vilest treat¬ 
ment, which they receive- with the most 
pious resignation, and employed in the 
meanest offices, which they execute without 
repining. Even the law itself denies them 
its protection ; and they are liable to be put 
to death with impunity. Upon the coast 
of Malabar, w here they are denominated 
Parias, many of .them live in the forests; 
and are supported by the more charitable 
Hindus, upon the express condition, that 
they descend not from the t rees which they 



inhabit, to carry off the food, that may have 
been left for their sustenance, until their 
benefactors are beyond the reach of being 
seen by them. 

The consequences of this unnatural dis¬ 
tinction into Casts, and the influence it has 
had upon the progress of arts and sciences, 
will come to be considered, vyhen we treat 
of its abolition as a mean of civilization ; 
while a review of the Hindu religion will 
discover to us many cruel and supersti¬ 
tious rites, to which it has given birth. It 
is sufficient, in this place, to observe, that the 
Brahmins, who flourished when the Hindu 
empire was in its glory, cultivated arts and 
sciences with the happiest assiduity and 
success; and have left behind them monu¬ 
ments of their progress, at which their de¬ 
generate posterity continue to wonder, but 
have long since ceased to emulate, or even 
to understand. They directed their studies 
to metaphysics, morals, poetry, natural phi¬ 
losophy, and other branches of literature; 



and such of their works as have been dis¬ 
covered, and translated from the Sanscrit 
language, in which they are written, bear 
ample testimony to the wonderful advances 
which they had made in all these branches. 
In the writings of oneof their metaphysicians, 
are discovered all those subtle distinctions 
which afterwards appeared in the Grecian 
philosophy; whilst the Mahabharat, the 
most ancient and celebrated of their epic 
poems, and of which an episode, termed the 
Baghvat Geeta, has been lately translated 
into English, is said to glow with all the 
luxuriance of eastern fancy; to abound 
with the most elevated similes; and to vie 
with the Iliad itself in the beauty of its de¬ 
scriptions, the grandeur of its sentiments, 
and the sublimity of its language. They 
also appear to have made an astonishing 
proficiency in the sciences ot astronomy and 
arithmetic; and from them the Arabians arc 
supposed to have borrowed the knowledge 
of those figures w hich are now in general 
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use over Europe *. We even find, in the 
writings of Yaber Yacliyra, a system of the 
universe, founded on the principle of attrac¬ 
tion; and explaining the phenomena of 
the planetary world, by the central posi¬ 
tion of the sun. The ancient Indians were 
no less remarkable for their progress in the 
study of ethics. Their Nitre Sastra, or sys¬ 
tem of morals, although disfigured in many 
places, by the grossest superstition, contains 
rules for the regulation of human conduct, 
founded on the broad basis of virtue and 
universal benevolence. “ Good men," says 
the Indian moralist, “ love even their ene¬ 
mies : the tree withholdeth not its shade 
from the wood-cutter : the moon withdraw- 
eth not her beams even from the cottage of 
the outcast." 

But it must be acknowledged, that the 
present race of Hidus are far behind their 
forefathers, in the knowledge of those arts 

* Robertson's Disquisition. 
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and sciences which embellish and reline die 
human race. Their learning is circum¬ 
scribed within narrow limits. The astrono¬ 
my of the ancient Brahmins has degene¬ 
rated, in the hands of their posterity, into 
the most contemptible system of astrology, 
and extends little farther than the calcula¬ 
tion of an eclipse. The nobler parts of their 
moral system, have long ago ceased to en¬ 
gage their attention, and those only are 
known to the present depositaries of Hindu 
literature, which tend to foster superstition, 
and degrade the human mind; whilst some 
of the sciences, formerly cultivated by the 
natives of India, are now almost forgotten. 
In the. culture of the useful arts, their de¬ 
generacy is no less conspicuous, although, 
perhaps, more easily explained. W e are 
informed by Arrian *, that at the period 
when Megasthenes visited India, the labours 
of the husbandman were so sacredly tv- 


* Arrian’s Indian Hist. chap. x\ii. 
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spected, that while contending armies w ere 
deciding the fate of empires in one field, he 
might be seen peaceably reaping the fruits 
of his industry in the next. When Euro¬ 
peans first became acquainted with that 
country, he was found going forth • armed 
to the field, and committing the seed to the 
ground, uncertain how much he might be 
allowed to collect of its produce. The con¬ 
sequence has been, that agriculture, and 
the numerous arts of life which depend up¬ 
on it, have sunk into a state the most rude 
and imperfect; and hence, too, the miser¬ 
able huts of the present Hindus, form so 
melancholy a contrast with the magnificent 
m,> uinents of ancient architecture, amidst 
which they are scattered. It is true, the 
Hindus have arrived at a high degree of 
perfection in those arts, which more parti¬ 
cularly liimidi the articles of luxury ; and 
acquired in them an expertness and delica¬ 
cy of hand, which Europeans, with all the 
advantages of superior science, and the aid 
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of more complete instruments, have never 
been able to attain *. But it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, that even in these arts, the present 
race are considerably behind their ancestors, 
and, it would appear, are continuing stiil 
farther to degenerate -f, Although few 
countries in the world possess greater facili¬ 
ties, and none more abundant and valuable 
materials for commerce, than Hindustan; 
no people have availed themselves less of 
such enviable advantages—a singularity of 
which their established system of supersti¬ 
tion will allord a satisfactory explanation. 
Foreign trade has, in all ages, been carried 
on by strangers ; and there is little of inter¬ 
nal beyond what their mutual wants re¬ 
quire ; and even this little is transacted in 
a way the most tedious and awkward. 

The Religion of a people, who could 
make so great a progress in the cultivation 

* Robertson’s Disquisition. 

•t Lauderdale on the Government of India. 


of science, as we have seen the Hindus at¬ 
tain ; and, at the same time, continue to 
practise the frivolous and inhuman customs 
to which they are still attached, must natu¬ 
rally present an aspect far from homoge¬ 
neous. Accordingly, in examining the sin¬ 
gular faith which has so intimately inter¬ 
woven itself with their laws and usages, we 
soon discover that the picture exhibits a 
darker and a brighter side. Amidst the 
most incongruous and degrading supersti¬ 
tions that ever debased the human mind, 
w r e find intermixed a knowledge of the 
most sublime truths, which, unassisted by 
revelation, it can ever attain. Amidst the 
most melancholy proofs of the weakness of 
human intellect, we sometimes discover Rea¬ 
son, seated on her loftiest throne, and dic¬ 
tating rules for the regulation of human 
manners, deduced from the purest princi¬ 
ples, and leading to the happiest consequen¬ 
ces. Amidst millions, who ignorantly wor¬ 
ship the workmanship of their own hands, 
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mid offer their sacrifices at the altars of hi¬ 
deous and misshapen idols, we behold some 
that 

liOok from nature, up to nature’s Coil,”— - » 


And acknowledge that there is but one 
self-existent Being, Omnipotent, Omnisci¬ 
ent, and Omnipresent. 

In every system of superstition, with 
which we are actpiainted, some vestiges of 
the primary and important truths, which 
natural religion inculcates, are to be dis¬ 
covered ; and we can trace, with ease, the 
universal prevalence of a belief that there 
exists a Being, infinitely superior to every 
other; the source and fountain of existence. 
In different countries this Being has been 
known unejer different appellations; and 
among those people, who have had the 
preposterous presumption to deliver his his¬ 
tory, we meet with various accounts of his 
birth, parentage, and actions. Among the' 
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Hindus he is known under the name of' 
Brihma; and in all ages lias received a pur¬ 
er and more dignified adoration than, un¬ 
der that of Jupiter, he ever obtained from 
the Greeks or Romans. Too highly exalt¬ 
ed to concern himself in human affairs, he 
has delegated the government of the world 
to an endless variety of inferior deities; 
some of whom are supposed to become in¬ 
carnate, at certain periods, and to dwell 
among mankind, in order to instruct them 
in the great truths of religion. But there 
is every reason to believe, that there exist¬ 
ed a period in the Hindu history, when the 
dread Brihma was the sole object of religi¬ 
ous adoration. Even at this day, some of 
the more intelligent and enlightened Brah¬ 
mins declare their belief in his existence 
alone, and worship him as the father and 
preserver of the universe, f hey ascribe to 
him those natural and moral attributes 
which true religion declares the Deity to 
; and, from a consideration of these 
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attributes, and of the relation in which man¬ 
kind stand towards him, as his rational of£\ 
spring, they have deduced the most accept¬ 
able mode of worshipping him. “ As God,” 
say they, “ is immaterial, he is above all 
conception; as he is invisible, he can have 
no form ; but, from what we behold of his 
works, we may conclude that he is eternal, 
omnipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent ; 
and that it is only by sanctity of heart, and 
v purity of manners, that men can expect to 
gain the approbation, or secure the favour 
of a Being, perfect in holiness.” 

Such are the elevated sentiments incul¬ 
cated in the Vedas, or sacred books of the 
Hindus, and, as we have observed, enter¬ 
tained, even at this day, by some of the 
Brahmins. Were we to form, from them, 
otir opinion of the Hindu religion, we should 
dignify it with the appellation of Deism, and 
the name of Brihma would stand alone in 
the catalogue of their gods. But it must 
acknowledged, that few are the number. 
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even of the Pundits themselves, by whom 
these writings are understood, or these sen¬ 
timents entertained. The priests, as well 
as the people, are buried in the grossest su¬ 
perstition, and both believe and inculcate, 
that the essence of religion consists in a va¬ 
riety of rites, frivolous in their nature, or 
immoral in their tendency; and varying 
according to the different departments over 
which their numerous deities are supposed 
to preside. For, as a striking similarity 
subsists betwixt all the systems of supersti¬ 
tion which have prevailed in the world, in 
regard to the occupations of the inferior 
gods, we find, among the Hindus, deities 
of a rank and office corresponding to the 
Neptune, the iEolus, the Pluto, 8cc., of the 
Greeks and Romans. If, therefore, we are 
desirous to become acquainted with that 
system of religions faith, whose influence per¬ 
vades even the political institutions of Hin¬ 
dus! an, and whose rites and ceremonies not 
only mingle in the transactions of common 




life, but even constitute an essential part of 
them, we must be prepared to contemplate 
a picture far from pleasing. We shall lie- 
hold the votary of Brahma, pouring out 
hiss prayers at the feet of the most hideous 
and disgusting images ; and conciliating the 
favour, appeasing the wrath, or imploring 
the protection of the imaginary beings 
whom these idols represent, by practices at 
which every feeling of humanity revolts. 
We shall find him not only deifying the 
operations of nature, but even ranking the 
cow and the monkey among the number 
of his gods, and devoutly worshipping the 
waters of the Ganges. Indeed, no system 
of superstitious belief; with which we are 
acquainted, embraces, at once, gods so ex¬ 
alted and so mean, or so numerous in 
their catalogue, as are contained in Hindu 
mythology. The Jupiter of Greece and 
Home is frequently a noble and awe-in¬ 
spiring being ; but, at other times, he dege¬ 
nerates into u mean and lustful monster. 
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The Brihrna of the Hindus always com¬ 
mands respect; and his name, like Jehovah 
among the Jews, must not be mentioned 
but with sentiments of profound veneration 
and regard. Yet, at the same time, that 
lie is thus highly exalted, and described as 
too elevated to be represented by any vi¬ 
sible likeness, the imagination appears to 
have been racked to discover shapes for 
other deities, sufficiently unseemly and un¬ 
couth. The hideous representations of 
these gods, which, in tlie morning, are wor¬ 
shipped with the greatest veneration, and 
in the evening, perhaps, consigned to the 
nearest tank, are to be found in every house 
in India; and there seem to be no limits 
to their number, as every artisan, who can 
make an image, can create a god. 

The ceremonies of superstition, as distin¬ 
guished from those of true religion, are nu¬ 
merous and complicated in their nature ; 
splendid and magnificent in their perfor¬ 
mance. The rites, which the former fre- 
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<]uently prescribes, as necessary to obtain 
the favour of heaven, exhibit the most me¬ 
lancholy proofs of its baneful influence over 
the human mind. Amongst the Hindus, 
these rites are peculiarly disgusting and 
horrible, and by no means easily reconciled 
with the mild and gentle disposition of the 
people among whom they are prevalent 
Human victims have, indeed, long ago 
ceased to bleed on the altars of Hindustan; 
but the sacrifice of the widow, on the fune¬ 
ral pile ol her deceased husband ; the ex¬ 
posure ot the sick and aged, to perish on 
the bank ol a river ; and the cruel severi¬ 
ties which the devotees voluntarily inflict 
u pon themselves, at the celebration of their 
religious festivals, still mark the reign of a 
sanguinary superstition. The worship of 
the gods is performed in Pagodas, or tem¬ 
ples, dedicated to their service, and the 
Brahmins are the priests who preside over 
the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, 
i he number of these ministers of supersti- 
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tion is so immense as almost to stagger be- 1 
lief! In the pagod of Sevingham alone, 
before it fell into the hands of the English, 
there are said to have been no fewer than 
forty thousand, whom its ample revenues 
supported in the most supine indolence, and 
enabled to riot in the grossest voluptuous¬ 
ness *. In these temples not only are the 
most shameful indecencies countenanced, 
and the most barefaced immoralities prac¬ 
tised, but these even constitute an essential 
part of the worship, hi many of them, se¬ 
lect bands ol young and beautiful women 
are trained up, in every elegant and fascin¬ 
ating accomplishment; who, by the prosti¬ 
tution of their persons, promote both the 
service of the gods and the revenues of the 
priests. Such of the rites and ceremonies 
of Indian superstition, as cannot be charged 
with these glaring impurities, are yet frivo¬ 
lous and unmeaning in their nature. The 
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Hindus sprinkle themselves with the dung 
of the cow, as a preservative against the 
evils incident to human life ; and thev are 
taught that if they die, holding the tail of 
this animal betwixt their hands, they will, 
in this manner, be transported to the land 
of everlasting happiness. During the cele¬ 
bration of their Poojas, or religious festivals, 
practices of a more inhuman nature are ex¬ 
hibited. They are then seen devoting 
themselves to death, by falling under the 
wheels of the machines which carry the 
gods ; swinging with hooks passed through 
the integuments of the back; falling from 
a height upon sharp-pointed instruments, 
or climbing naked upon trees armed with 
thorns. From such scenes as these, the 
feeling mind turns aside with a mixed sen¬ 
timent of indignation and pity; whilst the 
Christian is led to regret, that men should 
have ever lost the knowledge of the unity 
and perfections of God, or believed that, the 
performance of rites and ceremonies, so hu- 


miliating to human nature, could be requi¬ 
site to ensure the protection of heaven. 

The influence which such a superstition 
as we have now examined, must have had 
upon public morals, may be easily antici¬ 
pated ; and in regard to the Hindus, has 
been exactly such as might have been ex¬ 
pected. It has generated pride and pre¬ 
sumptuous arrogance in one order of the 
state, and sunk every other in abject sub¬ 
mission to a crafty priesthood. It has un¬ 
hinged the native energies of the mind, and 
precluded its votaries from ever rising to 
any thing elevated or noble. It has cor¬ 
rupted the public morals, by teaching, that 
men, in serving the gods, may, and must 
become vicious. By the variety of holi¬ 
days and festivals which it has appointed, 
and by the number of idle priests and de¬ 
votees which it allows and maintains, it has 
retarded the advancement of the arts, by 
imposing so heavy a burden upon the in¬ 
dustrious part of the community. In fine. 
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it has contributed as much as any other 
cause, to stop short the progress or civiliza¬ 
tion, and effectually to prevent the Hindus 
from attaining that sum of moral and poli¬ 
tical happiness, at which they might have 
otherwise arrived. The influence of its 
sublihier doctrines has, in all ages, beeu 
confined to their Pundits, who studiously 
monopolize a knowledge, which circum¬ 
stances appear to be circumscribing within 
still narrower limits; whilst its pernicious 
and degrading tenets have received the 
sanction of authority, and constitute the re¬ 
ligion of the state. At the same time, its 
singular and unsocial spirit renders it a for¬ 
midable opponent to every other religion, 
which may endeavour to supplant it; and, 
as we shall afterwards see, presents obstacles 
to the diffusion of Christianity amongst the 
Hindus, that might almost doter us from 
the attempt. 

The laws and political arrangements of a 
people, over whom superstition has so long 


held her iron sway, may be supposed to 
partake of many imperfections; and it must 
be allowed by their most partial admirers, 
that although, in many instances, eminent¬ 
ly calculated to preserve social order and 
good government, the institutions of Hin¬ 
dustan require, in a variety of cases, to be 
amended. The wisdom displayed in these . 
institutions was highly celebrated by the 
ancients; and since the moderns acquired 
a knowledge of the language in which they 
are written, they have become more fully 
known, and not, less generally admired, lly 
these laws, the spirit of conquest was re¬ 
strained ; and at the same time that the 
Hindus were enjoined by them to cultivate 
a friendly intercourse with the nations a- 
round them, they were prohibited from in¬ 
termarrying with strangers. r l hey provided, 
with the most humane and pious care, for 
the relief of travellers overcome by the fa¬ 
tigues of their journey, or unable, through 
poverty, to proceed. Houses for their ac* 


commodation were erected upon the public 
roads, and supported at the public expence; 
and trees planted, to defend them from the 
scorching heat of the sun. Under the in¬ 
fluence of these laws, agriculture flourished, 
and arts and sciences were cultivated with 
the happy success which we have already 
noticed ; but they are now locked up in a 
language, know# only to a few of the Pun¬ 
dits, and by them frequently perverted to 
their own sordid and selfish purposes. They 
are manifestly the productions of Brahmins, 
and prove, beyond a do ht, that this cun¬ 
ning order have been at once the priests 
and the legislators of India. 

We have already remarked, that about 
the middle of the seventh century, the Ma- 
homedans invaded India, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in erecting an empire, which has 
subsisted to the present day. Both the 
number and power of the Moslems esta¬ 
blished in Hindustan, would prevent us 
from overlooking them in this place, even 
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if there existed not other reasons, which 
render it necessary to notice them. But 
unless we are acquainted, in some measure, 
with their customs and character, it is im¬ 
possible we can point out in what manner 
these may be rendered more consonant to 
the progress of civilization ; and if we un¬ 
derstand not the nature of their govern¬ 
ment, we can form but a very imperfect 
idea how the details of administration are 
conducted, and justice dispensed in British 
India. Their number, according to the 
most authentic accounts, is stated to be up¬ 
wards often millions* ; and in the British 
possessions, as well as in other parts of In¬ 
dia, many of them occupy places of trust 
and importance. Their customs and usages 
differ not materially from those of their 
brethren in other parts of the Eastern 
world, and are so well known as to demand 
from us no particular description. Various 
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accounts have been given, in regard to the 
minor traits of their character ; but almost 
all concur, in representing their distinguish¬ 
ing qualities to be perfidy and sensuality* 
Attached to a religion, admirably accom¬ 
modated to the depravity of human nature, 
but which commands its votaries, when en¬ 
gaged in any transactions with infidels, to 
banish from their breasts the milder virtues 
of the human character, and which regards 
idolatry as the greatest of abominations, and 
the worst of crimes; the history of their 
progress in India is little else than a dis¬ 
gusting repetition of those cruelties which, 
under the influence of such a faith, it is na¬ 
tural to expect. Nor can we discover any 
thing winch they have done to repair the 
waste and misery that they have occasion¬ 
ed ; unless, indeed, the raising of a mosque, 
in the place of a pagod, can be termed a re¬ 
paration. Their annals present, perhaps, 
hut one solitary instance, in which uriy of 
their princes have had the wisdom to de- 
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In all those circumstances which we have 
now remarked, regarding the state of mo- A 
dern Hindustan, and the laws, manners, 
and customs of its inhabitants, British In¬ 
dia partakes;—a name which may, per¬ 
haps, with little impropriety, be extended 
to the whole peninsula, as there scarcely 
exists a state, which is not either in subjec- 
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In all those circumstances which we have 
now remarked, regarding the state of mo- a 
dern Hindustan, and the laws, manners, 
and customs of its inhabitants, British In¬ 
dia partakes;—a name which may, per¬ 
haps, with little impropriety, be extended 
to the whole peninsula, as there scarcely 
exists a state, which is not either in subjec- 
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tion to, or alliance with the English. Be¬ 
fore, therefore, we can properly appreciate 
the power of Britain in Hindustan, it will 
be necessary to take a short view of its poli¬ 
tical geography; and, if possible, to ascer¬ 
tain among what states, and in what pro¬ 
portions, the resources of this country are 
divided. Nor is this so easy a task as might 
at first sight be imagined; for, notwith¬ 
standing the ample accounts which we pos¬ 
sess regarding this country, the changes, to 
which it has at all times been subject, have 
of late years become so numerous, and ra¬ 
pid in succession, that it would not surprise 
us,, if the next intelligence from India should 
consign to obscurity, states which we shall 
now describe, as of great power and impor¬ 
tance in Asiatic politics. 

The empire of Hindustan may at present 
lie said to be divided between the British, 
the Nizam, the Marhattas, the Rajahpoots, 
and the Seiks; the Mogul, as we have al¬ 
ready observed, being a prince of little iin- 
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portance or authority. The first of these 
powers is by far the most considerable, 
whether we consider the extent of those 
territories, which it now possesses in the 
fullest sovereignty, or the influence that it 
has acquired in the affairs of India. The Ni¬ 
zam or Soubahdar of the Deccan possesses 
one of* the most fertile districts of Hindus¬ 
tan; and that which, under the administra¬ 
tion of Aurengzebe, was accounted ‘the 
most important and richest viceroyship of 
the empire; but his territories have of late 
years been greatly diminished, by the ces¬ 
sion of some considerable provinces; and 
he can scarcely be reckoned among the in¬ 
dependent princes of India, as he owes his 
existence to the friendship of the Company, 
and to a subsidiary British force, stationed 
at his capital. The Nawaubs of Tanjour 
and the Carnatic, whose alliance was once 
courted, and their enmity dreaded by the 
English, arc now reduced to the state of 
mere stipendiaries upon the British govern- 
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raent. The civil and military authorities of 
their countries have been transferred to the 
Company; and a part of their ancient re¬ 
venues, sufficient to maintain them in eas¬ 
tern magnificence and splendour, is all that 
remains of their former power. Nor is the 
Nawaub of Oude any longer entitled to the 
name of an independent prince. A great 
part of his dominions has of late years been 
ceded by him to the English, who have 
likewise acquired the right of interfering at 
pleasure, in the government of his remain¬ 
ing provinces. Mysore, the country of the 
celebrated Ilyder Ally, who once threaten¬ 
ed the destruction of the English interests 
in India, is now possessed in full sovereign¬ 
ty by the Company, with the exception of 
a small district, allotted, by the treaty of 
Seringapatam, to the family of the ancient 
Kajali. This prince, however, holds his 
dominions upon conditions so degrading, 
that the government of India cannot, in his 
case at least, be charged with the impolicy 
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of setting up small and independent states, 
in the midst of its territories. The situation 
of the Rajah of Travancore, whose kingdom 
lies on the south-west of Mysore, is not less 
humiliating, as he is obliged to receive a 
British lorce into his capital, and burden 
his revenues with paying lor his protection. 
It seems, indeed, probable, and is consistent 
with the policy hitherto pursued, that the 
Company’s connection with both these 
powers, will soon be placed on the perma¬ 
nent foundation of territorial possession. 

d he Marhatta states were long consider¬ 
ed as the most powerful in India; and du¬ 
ring the numerous revolutions, to which 
this country has been subjected, not only 
preserved their independence, but frequent¬ 
ly imposed and levied a tribute upon its 
conquerors. In the reign of Sahojee, who 
died in 1740, they appear to have attained 
their highest splendour; extending at that 
time, from the Bay of Bengal on the east, 
to the neighbourhood of Bombay on the 
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west, and comprehending' a district, of 
Hindustan, upwards of a thousand miles in 
length, and seven hundred in breadth; but 
the power of this empire, although still for¬ 
midable, is now considerably weakened 
by the divisions which have since taken 
place within it. The authority of the 
Ham Rajah, or constitutional head of the 
Marhattas, was usurped by the Peshwa, or 
chief civil magistrate of the empire, under 
the reign of Sahojee’s son ; and the nomi¬ 
nal sovereign has from that time been kept, 
in a state of splendid confinement, in his 
palace of Sattarah. The Rajah of Berar, 
encouraged by the successful usurpation of 
the Peshwa, likewise threw off his allegiance 
to the sovereign of Sattarah; and converting 
the lands, which he held in Jaghire, into an 
independent state, became the founder of a 
race of kings. These princes were followed 
in their rebellion by other less important 
chiefs, whose descendants still inherit the 
fruits of their usurpation ; and the most 
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powerful of whom are Scindiah, Holkar, 
and the Guickwar. By these means, the 
empire of the Marhattas liad fallen into dis¬ 
union, previous to the period, at. which the 
English government in India, endeavoured 
to obtain an ascendancy at the court of 
Poonah. The authority of the Peshwa to 
regulate the affairs of the Marhatta states, 
came to be acknowledged by the other 
chiefs (with the exception of the Rajah of 
Berar), who were ambitious to possess it, 
and was recognised by the British, who 
considered it as the easiest mode, bv which 
they could obtain the wished-for direction 
of the Mahratta councils. The contentions 
of these powers at length broke out into 
open war, which terminated in reducing 
still farther the strength of this empire, and 
establishing that of the English upon its 
ruins. By the treaty of Bassein, and the 
issue of the war in 1803, the East India 
Company have obtained the management 
of the Peshwa’s councils, and reduced the 


Held an army of’ 150,000 cavalry, of’which 
their military force principally consists. It 
is probable, that their country presents not 
many inducements, to encourage the enter- 
prize of avarice or ambition ; and hitherto 
they have been removed from the grand 
scene of European action in India. Whe¬ 
ther, upon its having now approached nearer 
to their country, they will be involved in 
the same calamities, as have been brought 
upon other parts'of Hindustan, is a problem 
which we cannot he supposed to solve. The 
lust of power may, perhaps, regard them as 
fit to afford it gratification ; and the rugged 
provinces of the Rajahpoots may yet re¬ 
main, to he added to the fertile plains of 
Bengal and Orissa, before it be found to 
say, “ it is enough” 

The Seiks, who inhabit the provinces of 
Moulton, Lahore, and the Punjab, as well 
as some districts in Delhi, are the ihost sin¬ 
gular people in India. At a period, when 
the former powers of Hindustan are sinking 
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is probable, that their country presents not 
many inducements, to encourage the enter- 
prize of avarice or ambition ; and hitherto 
they have been removed from the grand 
scene of European action in India. Whe¬ 
ther, upon its having now approached nearer 
to their country, they will be involved in 
the same calamities, as have been brought 
upon other parts of Hindustan, is a problem 
which we cannot he supposed to solve. The 
lust of power may, perhaps, regard them as 
fit to afford it gratification ; and the rugged 
provinces of the Rajahpoots may yet re¬ 
main, to he added to the fertile plains of 
Bengal and Orissa, before it be found to 
say, “ it is enough." 

The Sciks, who inhabit the provinces of 
Mqultan, Lahore, and the Punjab, as well 
as some districts in Delhi, are the thost sin¬ 
gular people in India. At a period, when 
the former powers of Hindustan are sinking 
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into insignificance, they are rising into im¬ 
portance ; and although surrounded by the 
grossest superstition and idolatry, they arc 
said to profess deism in a purer form, than 
ye should suppose it could possibly exist, 
under sucli circumstances. In the midst 
of the most perfect despotism that ever pre¬ 
vailed in the world, their government is re¬ 
presented, as approaching near to the na¬ 
ture of a republic, and affording-a degree 
ol freedom, which we would not expect to 
finti in an Asiatic climate. From a mere 
igious sect, they have become a numer¬ 
ous and powerful nation ; and their leaders 
have advanced, from the rank of apostles, 
to that of powerful and warlike princes. 

Hindustan, amidst all the revolutions to 
which it has been exposed, has never beheld 
its inhabitants rising from tbe abject condi¬ 
tion ol slaves, or the authority of its princes 
tempered by those salutary restraints, so 
necessary to the existence of liberty. Yet, 
not.withstanding* that despotism, the most 
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undisguised, has in all ages prevailed among 
tlu.* Hindus, it. is by no means easy to ob¬ 
tain an accurate acquaintance with their 
form of government. Partaking of the na¬ 
ture of that political constitution, which 
was framed in the happier days of their em¬ 
pire, yet, disfigured by many institutions, 
borrowed from their conquerors, it presents 
an aspect more varied and complex, than 
Asiatic systems of polity are accustomed to 
exhibit. At the same time there are some 
general principles, recognized in almost all 
eastern governments, which may assist us 
in forming some idea of that established in 
India. The first, and most fundamental of 
fhese, and that which appears best able to 
account, for the prevalence of despotism in 
the east, is the principle which acknow¬ 
ledges the sovereign, to be the sole proprie- 
tul soil. It may, indeed, be said, 

that tin* same principle was received in the 
western world, under the feudal system, and 

CrC ^ Ver y opposite consequences. 
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13 ut, in India, it appears to have been fol¬ 
lowed up by the policy of dividing the land, 
in small portions, among the bona fide culti¬ 
vators, in whose families it was rendered 
hereditary ; instead of bestowing it, as in 
Europe, in large estates, upon powerful and 
warlike individuals. So far from being 
granted as a reward for services already 
performed, the express stipulation, upon 
which it was held in Lidia, was the pay¬ 
ment to the prince of\a certain proportion 
of its produce, which the law ascertained 
and unalterably fixed *. By this means, 
the growth of g eat landed proprietors, be¬ 
tween the sovereign and the body of the 
.people, was, in Asia, effectually prevented • 
and to this day, power and influence are 
sought for in that quarter of the world, not 
by the possession of property, but of offices, 
held at the disposal of the prince. In a 
country, like India, where the principal, if 
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not the only revenue of the sovereign, arose 
from the rent of his land, it was, in tact, 
almost impossible, that any intermediate 
class, not merely official, could exist be¬ 
twixt him and the cultivators of the soil *. 
The same circumstance rendered it his inte¬ 
rest to protect these cultivators, upon whom 
his power.so immediately depended, and to 
establish and respect their hereditary rights. 
This respect for hereditary succession, how¬ 
ever, which the princes of iVsia found it ne¬ 
cessary to cherish, b&ame at length the 
means of setting bounds to their power. 
For, in process of time, it came to be ex¬ 
tended to those offices, which had been in¬ 
stituted for the purposes of administering 
justice, and collecting the revenues of the 
state; and, in governments where the son 
invariably succeeded to the possession of his 
father, was recognized, even in regard to 
these, notwithstanding its manifest impo- 

* ^ 1 -Hon on Asiatic Monarchies. 
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Jicy. To the Hindus, it seems to have ap¬ 
peared as natural, that: the children of a 
governor of a province, or of a collector of 
revenue, should succeed to their parents’ of¬ 
fices, as that the son should ascend the 
throne, or inherit the farm of his father. 
The consequences of this scrupulous regard 
to hereditary succession, were, in India, 
such as might have been anticipated. The 
Hindu empire, from having been under the 
subjection of one prince, came in time to be 
divided among a number of independent 
chiefs ; and, at the period of its invasion by 
the Mahometans, the successors of its an¬ 
cient sovereigns were lost among the nu¬ 
merous rajahs, who had risen on their ruins. 

At the period, when the greater part of 
Hindustan was again united into one em¬ 
pire by the Moguls, these principles were 
found too deeply rooted, to be either safely 
or easily eradicated. A practice, however, 
was introduced, unknown to the ancient 
constitution of the Hindus, and which the 
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wise policy, that regulated their government, 
would never have admitted, that of grant¬ 
ing lands in Jaghire, as it was called, to the 
Omrahs, or lords of the court of Delhi. By 
these grants, which, perhaps, of all the Asi¬ 
atic institutions, approached nearest to the 
nature of the iiefs under the feudal system, 
the revenue of the lands, thus alienated, be¬ 
longed exclusively to the Omrah, upon 
whom they were bestowed, who received 
them as a reward for past services, under 
the expiess stipulation, that he should re¬ 
spect the hereditary rights of the subtenants, 
and exact no more rent than the law had 
appointed. In the reign of the illustrious 
Acbar, new classes of officers were institut¬ 
ed, who, under the denomination of Sou- 
bahdars, Nawaubs, &e., conducted the civil 
and military administration of the provin¬ 
ces, over which they were appointed to pro 
side. Others, under the name of Aumils, 
Dewans, See., were also instituted, for the 
purpose oi exercising the intermediate ait- 
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thority of government, as far as regarded 
the revenue department—forming the chan¬ 
nel by which the edicts of the sovereign 
were conveyed ; and thus, in some measure, 
resembling the exchequer appointments of 
Europeans. These offices were rendered 
independent of the Soubahdavs and Na- 
waubs, and were held immediately of the 
emperor himself. All of them were filled 
by Mahometans, and were personal, not he¬ 
reditary; whilst the Zemindars, Talookdars, 
^ and other inferior officers, whom the Moslems 
found in India exercising the functions of 
collectors of revenue, were secured in the 
hereditary rights to their offices, which, un¬ 
der the ancient constitution of the country, 
they had acquired. In process of time, the 
.Soubahdars and Nawauhs laid claim to the 

P same right, of transmitting their offices to 
their posterity; and these as well as the 
Jaghires, which, by their original eonstitu-. 
tion, ought to have reverted to the Mogul, 
upon the death of the Omrahs, in whose fa- 
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vour they liad been i granted, became the 
property of particular families; and Hin¬ 
dustan was again divided among a number 
of independent princes. 

We have already noticed some of those 
circumstances, which paved the way for 
this revolution. It onty remains to observe, 
in this place, that, as it was consonant to 
the fundamental principles of the ancient 
government of India, it was effected with 
little difficulty, and* like many other changes 
to which this country has been exposed, 
scarcely indeed deserved the name of a re¬ 
volution. It was attended with no materi¬ 
al alteration in the details of administra¬ 
tion, and none in the condition of the peo¬ 
ple. They had at no period been able to 
form the remotest idea of political liberty, 
and the whole frame of civil polity remain¬ 
ed on the same principles, on which it had 
been established for ages. The attachment 
ol the natives of Hindustan to this system 
continued unabated ; and when a people . 
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who had been long accustomed to those 
sentiments and feelings, which constitute 
the moral elements of a free government, 
became their masters^it was deemed equal¬ 
ly unjust and impolitic, to attempt substitut¬ 
ing any other in its place. Accordingly, 
the legislature of Great Britain, in framing 
a constitution for its Indian empire, never 
lost sight of those principles upon which its 
ancient government had been established. 
It vested the supreme authority in India, 
in a Governor-General, in council, whose 
power, as far as it more immediately re¬ 
garded that country, was rendered absolute 
and urtcontroulable. The means which, at 
the same time, it provided at home, for the 
purpose of regulating and directing this 
power, have already been noticed. But in a 
country like India, where, in order to be 
obeyed, the ruling power must be looked 
up to, with equal veneration and awe, the 
system of restraints and checks, without 
which a free government cannot exist, 
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could not possibly be admitted. Nor is the 
want of it to be much regretted ; as, by pre¬ 
cluding Englishmen from purchasing or 
{arming lands in India, the legislature has 
secured to the natives, the property of that 
soil which they have inherited from their 
fathers; and, by fixing the land-rent, or re¬ 
venue of the state, at a moderate and per¬ 
manent standard; as we) as allowing the 
Hindus and Mahometans to be governed 
by their own institutions, administered oy 
Englishmen, regularly instructed in their 
knowledge, and assisted by native lawyers: 

• V * 

it has provided for their prosperity and hap¬ 
piness, more effectually than could have 
been done by any system of polity, however 
free and enlightened, which was not adapt¬ 
ed to their customs, and prejudices. But 
the legislature, as we have already hinted, 
has not vested the government of British 
India in the Governor-General alone; It 
has provided a Council of three members, 
to assist him in the discharge of his time- 
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tions, and concur in the measures of his ad¬ 
ministration. It has, indeed, conferred in 
him the right of interposing his single re¬ 
sponsibility ; but it requires that this shall 
be done with the greatest formalities, and 
that the emergency of the occasion shall be 
such as to justify his departure from the 
established order. 

Besides this S ipreme Government, there 
aie two subordinate Presidencies, each com¬ 
posed of a governor and council, established 
at Madias and Bombay. These are render¬ 
ed ent i i ely independentof each other; but are 
subject to the jurisdiction of that at Calcutta. 
The nomination of the Governor-General is 
generally exercised by the crown ; but the 
Court of Directors may refuse to appoint the 
person thus nominated—a right which, in a 
recent instance, we have seen them exercise 
to the exclusion of a nobleman *, supported 

by the whole weight of administration. The 


* Lord Lauderdale. 
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appointment of the remaining members of 
the supreme "council, as well as of those 
composing the governments of Madras and 
Bombay, is exclusively vested in the Court 
of Directors; which is itself made up of 
twenty-four members, chosen I'rOm time to 
time, by the proprietors of India stock. The 
patronage of inferior situations is lodged in 
the several presidencies; and the whole 
system of government abroad, more imme¬ 
diately subjected to the directors at home, 
who are themselves under the superintend¬ 
ence of a committee of his Maj esty’s confiden¬ 
tial servants, by whom every dispatch which 
they tiansnnt to India must be approved 
and countersigned. There is also establish¬ 
ed at Calcutta, a Supreme Court of Justice, 
consisting of a president and three subordi¬ 
nate judges, whose judicial proceedings, in 
regard Englishmen, are regulated by the 
same laws and forms, its the courts in Eng¬ 
land, and who try the natives by their own 
peculiar institutions, subject, however, tp 
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swell modifications as the internal security 
of the country requires. The members of 
this court are not considered as the servants 
of the Company, but nominated and ap¬ 
pointed by the crown. 

The population of Hindustan has, by 
some writers, been computed as low as sixty 
millions ; while others with greater appear¬ 
ance of truth, have raised it to at least an 
hundred. Of this number, nearly ten mil¬ 
lions are Mahometans; the lest are Hindus, 
divided into many tribes, but all bearing a 
striking resemblance to each other. Of 
the proportion of this population, subject to 
the British empire in India, it is not easy to 
form an accurate idea, as the number of in¬ 
habitants, in the newly acquired provinces, 
has not yet been ascertained. But if, in the 
time of Sir William Jones, it amounted to 
nearly one-third, we cannot suppose it to 
be, at present, less than a half. By a late 
computation, it appears, that, in the year 
’ 80 "), there were thrity-one thousand Bri- 
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tish-bom subjects settled in India. Of this 
number twenty-two thousand were employ¬ 
ed in the military, and two thousand in the 
civil service of the Company. The free 
merchants, and free mariners, who reside in 
India, under certain stipulations entered into 
with the Company, amounted to five thou¬ 
sand ; the officers and practitioners of the 
courts of judicature to three hundred. The 
remaining seventeen hundred consisted of 
adventurers, who had smuggled themselves 
.into India on board of foreign ships, or in 
the capacity of gentlemens’ servants, on 
board of our -own ships of war and Ea-t-In- 
diamen, and who were suffered to reside, 
although contrary to law, by the indulgence 
of the government. 

The revenue of Hindustan, in the reigti 
of the emperor Aurengzebe, is said to have 
exceeded the enormous sum of thirty-five 

V 

millions Sterling, derived principally from 
the rent of the land, and partly from im¬ 
posts on articles of commerce. To*what 
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lliis revenue may at present amount, it is 
impossible to ascertain, since, from the pe¬ 
riod at which the Mogul power fell to pieces, 
it has been levied by no certain standard, 
but has varied in different provinces, accor¬ 
ding to the lenity or rapacity of the collec¬ 
tors. In the year 1802, the revenues of the 
British possessions in India were estimated 
at nearly thirteen millions and a half Ster¬ 
ling; and it to this we add that which has 
since been acquired, both by conquest and 
subsidy, it will be found at present to 
amount to nearly fifteen *. But, prodigious 
as this revenue must appear, it has hitherto 
been unable to meet the charges of our In¬ 
dian empire; and a debt, to the enormous 
amount of upwards of thirty millions, has 
been accumulated. The greater part of this 
debt has been contracted since the year 
1708, and is to be ascribed, partly to the 
extensive wars, in which the Company were 

* Mb Amite Hcgi.'ter, 1807. Debate*. , 
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engaged, during Marquis Wellesley’s admi¬ 
nistration ; partly to the increase of allow¬ 
ance granted to its servants abroad ; partly 
to the diminution of its trade in Europe; 
and certainly, in no small measure, to the 
ruinous system of borrowing money in In¬ 
dia, at an exorbitant interest, in order to 
discharge the expenses of government, and 
supply provision for the investment to be 
sent home. Owing to these, and perhaps 
other causes, the charges of British India 
have exceeded both the revenues of its ter¬ 
ritories, and the profits of its trade ; a defi¬ 
ciency of resource which undoubtedly ought 
not to have existed, but which, in 1805-6, ex¬ 
ceeded the sum of two millions and a half*. 
If, however, the prospect of the Company’s 
forces being long placed upon a peace-esta¬ 
blishment. be realized, and its expence cor¬ 
rectly estimated at nearly twelve millions 
Sterling, their financial state will not wear 

v 
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so gloomy an'aspect, as some would willing, 
ly represent; as, in this case, there M ill re¬ 
main a surplus revenue of nearly three mil¬ 
lions,‘chargeable indeed with the interest of 
the debt, but still affording an actual over¬ 
plus of seven hundred thousand pounds. 

This is, indeed, the most favourable point 
of view, in which the affairs of the Company 
can be placed ; and, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, is far from representing them as in 
a very flourishing condition, but certainly 
proves them to be by no means in a state of 
insolvency. But, if we assume as debts 
against the Company the amount of the 
guarantee fund, which, at the expiration of 
their charter in 1814, should amount to 
twelve millions, but towards wdiich not a 
shilling has as yet been allotted ; as well as 
the sum of eight millions, which, in terms 
of the act 1793, the public should by this 
time have received, as their share in the 
concern, but of which only five hundred 
thouJand pounds have been paid into thfc 


exchequer; and if we refuse to receive the 
value of the Company’s forts, houses, and 
warehouses, &c. in India, estimated at near¬ 
ly ten millions, as a set-off against these ad¬ 
ditional debts, we shall be led to draw a 
very different conclusion; and to believe, 
that nothing less than a miracle can save 
them from becoming insolvent, or the Com¬ 
missioners for India Affairs from exchang¬ 
ing their character of Comptrollers, for that 
of “ Assignees under a commission of Bank¬ 
ruptcy 

# Vid. Asiatic Register, 1807. Parliamentary Debates*. 
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CHAP. IV, 

Civilization—sense in which here understood — 
Motives for civilizing the subjects of British 
India—Obstacles to be encountered —L Sla¬ 
b/lit!/ of custom —2. Casts —3. Other impe¬ 
diments to civilization — Facilities—General 

principles upon which our plan of civilization 
must be established. 

, Civilization is a comparative term, and 
admits of several significations. In its com¬ 
mon and popular acceptation, it denotes 
that state in which man finds himself placed 
in the more advanced stages of society, and 
by which he is distinguished from the rude 
and uncultivated savage, whose knowledge 
extends not farther than to supply the com¬ 
mon and returning wants of his nature. In 


this sense of the term, the natives of India 
rank high amongst the civilized nations of 
the world ; and none, perhaps, are able to 
date the period, at which they acquired a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, earlier 
in the history of' our race. But there is 
another sense in which the term may be 
used, and in which, we apprehend, it must 
be understood, when applied to the natives 
of Hindustan;—a sense, in which the mild 
and inoffensive Hindu is still far behind the 
inhabitants of other countries, less indebted 
than his, to either art or nature. Civiliza¬ 
tion, in this acceptation of the word, sup¬ 
poses man to enjoy the benefit of those in¬ 
stitutions, which it is the province of politi¬ 
cal science to devise, for the regulation of 
his conduct, in a social state, in as great 
perfection as the circumstances of this state 
will admit; and to be put in possession' of 
all that happiness and freedom, which, con¬ 
sistent with the objects society has in view, • 
it is possible lie can attain, That the nu- ' 
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lives of India have not yet arrived at a great 
degree of civilization, when this sense is at¬ 
tached to the term, the sketch that we have 
already given of their history and condition, 
will be sufficient to convince us. To point 
out by what arrangements of polity, and by 
what exertions of administration, they may 
be raised higher in the scale of civilization, 
and those obstacles, which have hitherto 
prevented them from enjoying all the ad¬ 
vantages of social life, of which their cir¬ 
cumstances will admit, be removed, is a 
primary object of this dissertation. 

It would be superfluous, to enter into a 
minute investigation of those motives, which 
should lead us to ameliorate the condition 
of our Eastern subjects. To promote the 
progress of civilization among a people, 
whom the fortune of war has brought un¬ 
der our subjection, will be allowed to be an 
undertaking, worthy of a humane and liberal 
nation to encourage. But it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, that, till of ’ate years, little has 
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been done in British India for this purpose. 
Ihe views Of Englishmen have hitherto 
been too much directed, to share the wealth, 
to allow them to think of civilizing the 
manners, ot their fellow-subjects in Hindus-' 
tan ; and with too much justice have w r e 
been stigmatised, as a “ company of mer¬ 
chants, that fatten on the spoils of pillaged 
provinces; visit, but to rob, and conquer 
only to oppress.” But, it is to be hoped, 
that we are at length become ambitious of 
lessening the evils of conquest to a people, 
from whom we have derived so many ad¬ 
vantages ; as well as of making some repa¬ 
ration for the miseries, which vve have con¬ 
tributed to entail upon them. Entirely to 
abandon our dominions in Hindustan, and, 
as has been recommended by some, to be¬ 
stow the country Upon its rightful owners, 
is a measure, which neither policy nor pru¬ 
dence w ill allow; and under the existing 
circumstances of India, must be looked 
upon in any light, but that of a repara* 
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tion for former injuries. To subject the 
Hindus to the oppression of their ancient 
masters, or to render them a prey to daring 
and ambitious usurpers, would be its infal¬ 
lible consequences. A nobler recompence 
is placed within our power; as we may 
become the instruments of restoring to af¬ 
fluence and prosperity, one of the most fer¬ 
tile regions of the globe, which has been 
long reduced to a condition of the most 
afflicting misery and desolation, by the de¬ 
praved and despotic governmentswhich have 
ruled it. The circumstances of our Indian 
Empire have at length become favourable 
to any undertaking of this nature. The,, 
period of amassing immense fortunes in 
India, with a rapidity, that bespoke the 
extent of cruelty and oppression practised 
towards its natives, has passed away. Eng¬ 
lishmen, in that country, now rise to 
wealth and affluence, by the same slow 
and gradual incans by which alone riches 
can be attained, where impartial justice is 
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administered ; and we are persua ?d, that 
a greater blessing than the extensio ( Bri¬ 
tish influence and power, cannot in¬ 
ferred on the native inhabitants ol .dia. 
At the same time, motives no less persua¬ 
sive, arising from the importance of our 
Eastern possessions, to the security, if not 
to the existence of the British empire 
itself, concur in stimulating our exertions 
to this benevolent object. Whether the 
loss of the former would involve in it the 
overthrow of the latter, is a problem which, 
it is to be hoped, will never be put to the 
test of experience; but we may learn to 
appreciate the value of our Indian empire, 
when we advert to the number ol our coun¬ 
trymen, even at home, who depend for their 
subsistence upon its revenues; and reflect 
on the eagerness of our most inveterate 
enemy, to wrest from us the power and in¬ 
fluence, which we derive from this source. 
We shall be guilty, indeed, of a great and 
fundamental error in policy, if we conceive. 
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that the danger to be apprehended from our 
European foes, is all that we have to fear 
or provide against. The distance of our 
Indian dominions affords a security against 
this contingency, far from inconsiderable, 
but which may undoubtedly be overrated ; 
while the same circumstance exposes them 
to dangers, against which it is still more 
necessary to provide; and points out the 
wisdom, of considering the internal resources 
of a state, to which, in the hour of danger, 
succours from the mother country cannot, 
without the greatest difficulty, be conveyed, 
as the best means of defending it against 
foreign invasion, or preserving it amidst in¬ 
testine commotions. The resources of India 
are amply sufficient for these purposes; but 
they can only be called forth with effect, 
when we bestow upon its inhabitants objects' 
w;orth contending lor. Such objects are the 
blessings of good government, civilization, 
and the glorious privileges of Christianity. 
The view', which we have already taken 




of Hindustan, will suggest to us a variety 
of obstacles, which we must expect to en¬ 
counter in the prosecution of our object, as 
well as enable us to appreciate their impor¬ 
tance. Of these, the extent and insecurity 
of our dominions are not the least formi¬ 
dable, and are the first, that obviously sug¬ 
gest themselves to notice. To carry into 
execution any plan of general improvement, 
over a country so widely extended as India, 
is no easy task; and when we reflect upon 
the various hostile tribes, by which it is 
peopled, we must acknowledge, that any 
means that can be recommended, are liable 
to be counteracted by a variety of acci¬ 
dents. The British empire, in that quarter 
of the world, appears not itself to stand on 
the very firmest foundation. Some of the 
powers which it has supplanted, have not 
yet been reduced within limits, circumscribe 
ed enough to ensure its safety; and it may 
be allowed us to doubt, whether it possesses 
resources sufficient for this purpose. Its 




chief places of strength are not situated in 
those points, from which the energies of its 
government might be most effectually cal¬ 
led forth ; while the climate is continually 
thinning the ranks of its- European army, 
upon which it must, for some time at least, 
depend, not only for repelling the irrup¬ 
tions of foreign enemies, but for overawing 
its own native forces. The frequent, though 
necessary changes, to which the governing 
power in India is liable, likewise tends to 
render our empire less secure; and besides, 
by exposing every line of policy or admini¬ 
stration, which may be adopted for the im¬ 
provement of the natives, to successive al¬ 
terations, must contribute to retard any 
scheme of civilization that can be recom¬ 
mended. 

The permanence of Indian customs and 
institutions, is another formidable obstacle 
in the way of civilization ; so formidable, 
indeed, that from this cause alone, some are 
induced to conclude, that any scheme of 


amelioration, which may be contrived, will 
ultimately be found unavailing. But the. 
conclusion is certainly drawn with too much 
precipitation ; or it mistakes the object, that 
we have in view to accomplish. We require 
not to persuade the Hindu to renounce all, 
the usages of his ancestors; and, at least, 
until the experiment has been fairly tried, 
we may be allowed to question the impossi¬ 
bility of weaning him from such, as oppose 
the progress of civilization. We shall wil- 
lingly allow his attachment to ancient cus¬ 
toms, to be a most formidable, but we can¬ 
not so easily be brought to admit, that it is 
an insuperable bar to his improvement. It 
certainly acquires a considerable degree of 
strength, from the natural indolence of his 
temper, and from the want of that energy 
and exertion, without which we cannot ex¬ 
pect men to co-operate with success, in the 
promotion of any scheme* Reared under 
the influence of a climate, which enervates 
both body and mind ; and educated in the 
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precepts of a religion, that admits not of 
progressive improvement amongst its vota¬ 
ries, it is to be regretted, that the natives 
of Hindustan have learnt to submit to their 
destiny without repining; and to acquiesce 
in their condition, whatever it may be, as 
the unalterable appointment of heaven. It 
will not, therefore, we acknowledge, be an 
easy matter to convince such a people, by 
arguments a priori, that they either can, or 
ought to promote the amelioration of their 
present state ; but they must be dead to 
the feelings of human nature, if the actual 
experience of those blessings, which a wise 
and liberal government may have it in its 
power to bestow upon them, does not teach 
them this important and necessary lesson, 
without which, we might well despair of 
their intellectual or moral improvement. 

Another great obstacle, which must be 
encountered in civilizing the Hindus, is 
their division into Casts. This institution 
has been highly extolled, by many in our 
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mvn age and colintry, and, undoubtedly 
contributed, in the early period of Indian 
history, to promote the progress of refine¬ 
ment. But it soon carried the Hindus to a 
point, beyond which they could not ad¬ 
vance ; and although it possessed the merit 
of preventing them, from falling back into a 
state of savage barbarity, it produced, at the 
same time, a species of contentment, which, 
considered in a political point of view, is the 
most inimical to further improvement that 
can he conceived; and which has rendered 
them not only the easy, but the permanent 
victims of oppression. When men unite to¬ 
gether in society, for their mutual assistance 
and protection, the human mind must neces¬ 
sarily submit to restraints,unknown in a state 
of natural liberty. But when the regulations 
of policy, adopted by a people, are such as 
not only to check, but entirely to controul 
the exertions of genius and industry, we 
must regret, that it should have ever been 
compelled to bend to such laws, much more, 







quietly to acquiesce in them; however well 
they may be calculated to promote the sub' 
sistence, the security, and the happiness of 
an infant state. Institutions, which be¬ 
come, from their very nature, obstacles to 
progressive improvement, cannot be benefi¬ 
cial. But when we reflect for how many ages 
such institutions have existed in India; how 
intimately interwoven they have become 
with the law's, manners, and religion of its 
inhabitants; and how much it is the inte¬ 
rest of those, to whom they have bequeath¬ 
ed, and hitherto succeeded in securing- an 
exclusive monopoly of honour, science, and 
power, to perpetuate their existence; we 
must be sensible of the difficulty, with which 
they can now be removed ; and ought, per¬ 
haps, to pause, till we have duly consider¬ 
ed the policy and safety of the attempt. 

Besides the obstacles which have been 
now enumerated, there are other impedi¬ 
ments to the progress of civilization among 
the Hindus, upon which, it may be expect- 
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ed, we should next bestow some attention. 
1 hese, however, will more properly fall to 
be considered, when we enter upon a detail 
ol the means, by which the improvement of 
our Indian empire may be promoted. Wc 
shall only observe, at present, that there ap¬ 
pears to prevail among- Europeans, settled 
in India, a very general opinion upon the 
subject of civilizing its inhabitants, which 
leads them to regard any attempt of this 
nature, as a duty “ more honoured in the 
breach than the performance.” The asser¬ 
tion, that the Hindus are already as happy 
as wc can make them, is certainly pleasing 
intelligence to all, who wish well to the hu¬ 
man race. But it must be (bunded in truth, 
before it can reasonably afford much conso¬ 
lation ; whereas, we are much afraid, that it 
will be discovered to be nothing more, than 
the mere asseverations of those who, when 
they maintain, that, by rendering our native 
subjects as wise as ourselves, wc shall soon 
enable them to throw off their subjection 
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to our power, manifest the real ends which 
they have in view, by crying up the pros¬ 
perity of a people, who, they are afraid, may 
escape from under their oppression. That, by 
any attempt to ameliorate the condition of 
the Hindus, we shall inevitably reduce them 
to still greater misery and wretchedness, is 
an argument which, if it were not brought 
forward in so general and unqualified a 
manner, would be entitled to some consider¬ 
ation. But it is to be apprehended, that they 
who can so vaguely declaim against the mea¬ 
sure, from the danger with which it may be 
attended, are actuated by much the satae 
motives, as those who oppose it on the 
grounds of its impolicy. Both may he ex¬ 
cused, for professing a profound admiration 
of the ancient systems of the Indians, and 
of the purity of their doctrines and morals, 
in former times. But we would require of 
them the candour to allow, that they arc 
now in a state of comparative degradation; 
and would request their assistance, in restor- 
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ing this Unhappy people, to their former ci¬ 
vilized condition. 

But, however little we may have to hope 
from the co-operation, or however much to 
dread from the opposition, of those who ar¬ 
gue, that, “ because an elephant is an ele¬ 
phant, and a Hindu a Hindu, we ought to 
leave them both on the plains of Hindustan, 
as we found them,” there are circumstan¬ 
ces, in regard to the natives of India, well 
calculated to encourage our exertions in ci¬ 
vilizing them. The progress which they 
have already made in civilization, must, 
he regarded as holding out advantages, un¬ 
der which their farther improvement may 
be undertaken. Were they still in a state 
of savage barbarity, accustomed to rove, 
lawless over the face of the country, and 
unacquainted with the salutary restraints of 
government, the task of civilizing them 
would be more arduous. A long period 
must, ii\tliis case, elapse, before they could 
be brought to that degree of refjpement at 
which they have arrived; and although, 
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perhaps, we could prevent the occurrence 
of those obstacles, which have stopped their 
progress in civilization, we may doubt whe¬ 
ther the difficulties, with which, in the first 
instance, their advancement would inevit¬ 
ably be retarded, might not be more than 
sufficient, to compensate this advantage. 
But it has been seen, that the natives of 
Hindustan arc. far from being in this unculti¬ 
vated state. Many ages have elapsed since 
they exchanged the rude ferocity of the sa¬ 
vage, for that mild and inoffensive temper, 
for which they arc distinguished. Neither 
are they composed of tribes, that speak each 
a language unknown to the other; whilst 
the similarity in their laws and customs is 
such, as must promote any general mea¬ 
sures of improvement, which it may he 
found necessary to advise. The principles, 
upon which their government has been 
founded for so many ages, as well as the 
misfortunes, to which they have been long 
subjected by foreign powers, have led them 


to view’, with considerable indifference, any 
changes in the administration or their coun¬ 
try, which are regulated by a proper degree 
of attention to their deep-rooted preju¬ 
dices, and which do not too violently assail 
their established customs. The wisdom of 
the British government will avoid innova¬ 
tions, which their native subjects would re¬ 
sent as injurious; while the late success 
ol its arms, and the ample resources of its 
power, must confer upon it a degree of 
weight and influence, which cannot fail to 
promote any scheme of amelioration that it 
may see proper to adopt. 

It may be necessary, then, before we pro¬ 
ceed farther, to consider upon what general 
principles every plan of improving British 
India must be undertaken. The peculiar 
character of its inhabitants points out two 
extremes, into one or other of which there is 
considerable danger of'running, but both of 
which, it is obvious, must be equally avoid¬ 
ed ; and requires that we suit our means' 
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to the circumstances of the Hindus in such 
a manner, as neither to apply too strong 
a remedy to existing evils, nor allow our 
exertions to be crippled, by the fear of of¬ 
fending long established prejudices. Our 
measures, therefore, must be mild in their 
nature, and progressive in their operation. 
They must evince a proper regard to insti¬ 
tutions, stamped with so venerable an anti¬ 
quity, as those of Hindustan ; but, at the 
same time, they must not carry this indul¬ 
gence so far, as to counteract the very end 
they have in view. They must never lose 
sight of the attachment of the Hindus to the 
customs and institutions of their ancestors; 
neither must they forget, that, in many in¬ 
stances, these are inimical to the progress of 
civilization. With the same care with 
which we shun either of these extremes, we 
must avoid proposing measures, which can 
only be admitted in speculation; but every 
means which we recommend, must be such as 
circumstances will admitof being carried into 
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execution. It is our business to suit our¬ 
selves, not to fancied and hypothetical, but 
to real and existing situations; and it can 
serve no purpose to expatiate upon vision¬ 
ary plans of reformation, however beauti¬ 
ful they may appear in theory. If we 
aim at raising the Hindus to a height of ci¬ 
vilization, at which it is impossible they can 
arrive, we shall undoubtedly tail in procur¬ 
ing for them, that degree of improvement, 
which they might otherwise be made to at¬ 
tain. Nor are we to suppose, that the object 
which we have in view can be suddenly ac¬ 
complished. Civilization is not the work 
of a day; and the present generation can 
do little more, than lay the foundation upon 
which posterity is to build. If we attempt 
the improvement of our Indian subjects, by 
any other than gentle and progressive 
means, we may soon see the work of their 
civilization, transferred to other hands. 
Great and important changes in the laws, 
manners, and religion of a people, can be 
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effected only by the operation of measures, 
which gradually and insensibly overcome 
their prejudices, and wean them from their 
attachment to ancient usages. It is true, 
the strong arm of authority might be rais¬ 
ed, and they might be obliged to revolu¬ 
tionize their maimers, or forfeit their lives. 
The advice of a writer, on this subject, 
might be adopted ; and we might proceed 
to *' coerce the proud and contemptuous spi¬ 
rit of our native subjects But before 
we have recourse to these expedients, it may 
be wir,e to reflect, whether the cure might 
not prove worse than the disease ; and we 
apprehend, that in regard to the Hindus, 
such would undoubtedly be the case. Had 
it been as easy to change their opinions and 
institutions—“ to coerce their proud and 
contemptuous spirit,” as to alter the govern¬ 
ment of their country, they would have ex- 

* Vid, Dr Buchanan's Memoirs of % Church X’slablish- 
meut. 



hibited, at this day, a very different aspect; 
and the exertion of authority, in civilizing' 
a people, if in any case admissible, would, 
in this, have been both practicable and ex¬ 
pedient. It is also requisite, that the gene¬ 
ral plan of improvement be neither circum¬ 
scribed within too narrow limits, bv an 
over-regard to economy, nor counteracted 
by a wasteful prodigality. As circumstan¬ 
ces exist, the revenue of the East India 
Company must defray the expence of civi¬ 
lizing their subjects; and it ought to be 
our aim to propose measures, which, sup¬ 
porting the honour and character, manifest 
a proper regard to the resources of this 
Company. 


SECT. I. 


Tranquillity considered, as a 'mean of civilka - 
lion—General importance—To British In¬ 
dia in particular—Means of securing it — 
Union of the Company and British Govern¬ 
ment — Vigilance—Territorial possession — 
Subsidiary alliances—Preserving balance of 
power—Policy best adapted for this purpose 
—In regard to the Nizain~—The Marhatlas 
—The Mogul—The Seifs—Military force 
—Conciliation of the natives. 

When a country is harassed by the ope¬ 
rations, and subjected to the calamities of 
war, its inhabitants have little encourage¬ 
ment to contrive or execute projects of in¬ 
ternal reformation; and its government, oc¬ 
cupied in preserving its own existence, has 
not leisure to adopt schemes for its ameli¬ 
oration. Peace is the season, in which re- 


iinement advances with the gTeatest rapidi¬ 
ty. During this period, the character of' 
the human race is rendered more congenial 
to the progress of civilization; whilst its 
security encourages exertion, and promises 
success to eve ry measure of inprovement. 
On the other hand, a state of war is, of all 
others, the most inimical to the cultivation 
of arts and sciences. They are then prose¬ 
cuted with little ardour, and consequently, 
little success; for the stimulus to industry 
is removed, whenever the chance of reap¬ 
ing its fruits is rendered precarious. In 
war, the progress of improvement is some¬ 
times retrograde, generally retarded ; and 
when this calamity is attended with its more, 
aggravated miseries, we have seen it plunge 
nations, once highly civilized, into their ori¬ 
ginal state of barbarity. Of this, the his¬ 
tory of the ancient world affords too many 
melancholy testimonies; and if the conse¬ 
quences of modern war are not equally dis¬ 
astrous, it not owing to any variation in 
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its nature and tendency, but to the change, 
which the situation and circumstances ©f 
mankind have undergone. The plains of 
.Scandinavia do not now, as in the days of 
the Homan empire, swarm with hordes of 
savage barbarians, ready to overwhelm their 
civilized neighbours. The nations of Eu¬ 
rope are more equally balanced, in regard 
to refinement of manners ; and arts and 
sciences are not now forgotten among the 
conquered people, because known and prac¬ 
tised by their conquerors. They cease, 
however,,to b<* cultivated with the same 
happy energy, as in the period of peace; 
and a long time generally elapses, before 
they altogether recover from the shock, 
which in' war they sustain. 

But in India, owing to a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances, a state of warfare must prove 
more inimical to the interests of civilization, 
than ip Europe. The rapidity with which 
wurlike operations are conducted in the 
cast, particularly in Hindustan, where, in 
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many places, natural barriers betwixt hos¬ 
tile and powerful states are unknown, must 
expose the most remote parts of the coun¬ 
try to be suddenly overt’un. And we need 
scarcely observe, that the cruel ravages, 
which mark the progress of' Asiatic armies, 
have, in all ages, been such, as almost en¬ 
tirely to obliterate every vestige ot’ improve¬ 
ment. The expence, too, of carrying on a 
war, at such a distance from the mother 



country, must retard the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, by swallowing up the resources which 
might otherwise be devoted to its promotion, 
lhese considerations clearly demonstrate, 
that to attam a secure and permanent tran¬ 
quillity, is a matter of primary importance 
towards civilizing our eastern objects. Let 
us first, then, inquire by what measures this 
can he most effectually accomplished. 

When the British legislature, in the year 
T/84, interfered in the concerns of the Last 
India Company, and, as far as regarded 
t|ieir political and financial affairs, placed 
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their management in the hands of govern¬ 
ment, the preservation of peace to our Asi¬ 
atic territories, was one of the most impor¬ 
tant advantages, which it proposed by this 
measure. The history of the Company had 
abundantly shewn, that an. association of 
merchants, eager to amass wealth, was hut 
ill fitted to discharge the duties of a wise 
and liberal government, or to command 
that respectability, in the eyes of their own 
subjects, and of other nations, which would 
secure obedience to their commands, and 
tranquillity to their dominions. It may also 
he supposed, that a set of men, residing as 
subjects in England, yet holding and exer¬ 
cising the rights of princes in India, must 
have been regarded with some degree of 
jealousy, by their own government, even 
although the period ol their sovereignty 
was circumscribed within known and deter¬ 
minate limits. The measure of their incor¬ 
poration with the state, possessed the ad¬ 
vantage of removing this jealousy; of throw- 
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mg the whole weight anti influence of the 
British empire into the seale, to increase 
the lespectability of the Company, as well 
as supplying it with the most ample re¬ 
sources, in order to repel foreign invasion, 
or subdue intestine commotion. % these 
means, the union of the Company and the 
> British government, in managing the affairs 
of India, promised to secure to it that tran¬ 
quillity, which, we have already observed, 
is so necessary to the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, It is notorious, however, to all ac¬ 
quainted with Indian concerns, that since 
the time, at which the Board of Coutroul 
was instituted, the Company have been en¬ 
gaged in wars, to a much greater extent, 
than at any fbrther period of their history. 
It will not, therefore, we presume, be im¬ 
proper to inquire a little into the nature of 
those circumstances, which have prevented 
the benevolent intentions of the British le¬ 
gislature, from being carried into execution. 
Their discovery, if possible, may point out 
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how the evils of war are in future to be 
prevented; or it may, perhaps, cheer us 
with the prospect, that these evils will cease 
in a great measure to exist, with the cir¬ 
cumstances from which they formerly ori¬ 
ginated. 

By a noble author % who has treated on 
this subject, the cause of the late wars in 
India lias been traced, with little hesitation. 


to that form of government, which was pro¬ 


fessedly .established to prevent them. We 

r apprehend, however, that they may be at¬ 
tributed, with greater justice, to the occur¬ 
rence, ol events, which the legislature of 
Britain could neither then foresee, nor at 
any time so properly appreciate, as the act¬ 
ing government of India. When the. Com¬ 
pany began to acquire their present exten¬ 
sive territory, they experienced a diminu¬ 
tion in their commercial profits, arising 




♦ Sec Lord Lauderdale’s Inquiry into (ho Government of 
India. 
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from the expence of its acquisition and ma¬ 
nagement, being greater than its revenue 
could defray. They accordingly deprecat¬ 
ed the system of adding to their territorial 
possessions, and cautioned their servants 
abroad, to desist from the attempt. These 
servants, however, paid little attention to 
their injunctions; but in a short time en¬ 
abled their masters, to rank amongst the in¬ 
dependent princes of India. From this 
period, they became objects of jealousy to 
the other powers, among whom this opulent 
country was divided; and it was obvious, 
that unless they were willing to forego what 
thej had acquired, they must put them¬ 
selves in a condition to repel the attacks, 
which these powers might he inclined to 
make upon them. To those, who are in any 
degree acquainted with the state of India, it 
mu.st he equally obvious, that the Company 
uudd, m no way, so effectually accomplish 
t ns object, as by placing their own power 
tae fnm basis oi territorial possession. 
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Like every other empire, which has been 
established in that country, the British 
must, in a great degree, depend for its ex¬ 
istence' upon a military force a measure, 
proportionally more necessary, as this em¬ 
pire is less extensive. The system of main¬ 
taining this force, at the expence of tri¬ 
butary princes, who were never yet found 
ready or willing, to implement the articles 
of subsidiary treaties, must, in every point 
of view, yield to that of directly supporting; 
it, from the revenues of the state, which it 
protects A conviction, on the part of the 
government of India, and Board of Con- 
troul, of the necessity of adopting this poli¬ 
cy, led them to pursue it, notwithstanding 
the regret and apprehension which the 
Court of Directors manifested. Hence, too, 
we find Marquis Cornwallis, whose admi¬ 
nistration has been so much and so deser¬ 
vedly extolled, continuing the war with 
Tippoo Sultan, notwithstanding the offers of 
that prince, to >.ettle, in an amicable man- 



ner, the differences which existed between 
him and the British Government, and an¬ 
nexing a great part of his dominions to the 
Company. The same necessity of provid¬ 
ing for the safety of our own dominions, and 
those of our allies, gave rise to the so much 
reprobated war of 1803, under Lord 'Wel¬ 
lesley’s administration—a war, which was 
certainly carried on to a greater extent, 
and at a much more enormous expence, 
than any in which the Company had ever 
been engaged. 

We-,,must not, however, be understood 
as assei ’ting, that the government of India 
has never had recourse to frivolous and un¬ 
just pretexts, for intermeddling with other 
states, in order to have an opportunity of 

circumscribing their power within limits, 
consistent with its own safety and tranquil¬ 
ly ; and we are far from advocating the 
cause of perpetual and restless interference, 
t\ith the concerns of our neighbours: But, 
when we consider, that many of the Indian 
princes are themselves usurpers; and when 
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tve advert to the enmity, which some of the 
Xfarhattas in particular, have manifested 
against our Government, we cannot but re- 
gard the late Marhatta war, by which'we 
have reduced the power of Scindiah and 
Holkur, in the north-west of Hindustan, 
and, in the east, united Bengal to the nor¬ 
thern Cirears, by the acquisition of the im¬ 
portant station of Cuttack, as promising- to 
secure the perpetuity of peace to our Indian 
empire. Had these restless and ambitious 
princes been permitted to extend their 
power, the late unhappy disturbances a- 
liiongst our own troops, in the Mysore, 
would, in all probability, have proved the 
signal of an united attack upon our domi¬ 
nions, more formidable than any to which 
they have ever been exposed. But the dig¬ 
nified position, and commanding attitude, 
which we have attained among- the nations 
of Hindustan, must impress them with an 
awe, sufficient to prevent them h orn taking 
advantage of any internal commotions, by 
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which the tranquillity of our empire may 
in future be disturbed ; as well as leave the 
government to chastise, unmolested, the 
disobedience of its servants. It is true, that, 
in order to attain this eminence, we have 
been upbraided with supporting an ambi¬ 
tious subject, in his rebellion, and reinstat¬ 
ing him in a power, which he had unlaw¬ 
fully usurped. But it is to be observed, that 
long before the period of the war in 1803 , 
we had recognized the Peshvva, as vested 
with the exercise of supreme authority by 
the Mavhatta states; and that we supported 
him, not. against his lawful prince, the Ra¬ 
jah of Sattavah, but against two ambitious 
usurpers, who first contended with each 
other, which should possess the power of 
exercising the authority vested in this o(B- 
€er » a ud then directed their forces against 
the English, who had stepped forward to 
his protection. 

We cannot, therefore, ascribe the wars, 
uhich have lately occurred in India, to 
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the lorm of’ government; under which its 
affairs have been administered since the 
year 1784. But, at the same time, that we 
regard a political connection betwixt'the 
Company and Government, as calculated, 
for the reasons already noticed, to ensure 
the blessings of peace to our Asiatic domi¬ 
nions, we are aware, that a degree ol vigi¬ 
lance and circumspection, proportioned to 

r the dangers to which they are exposed 
must also be preserved ; and that it will 
be necessary to mark, with a jealous eye, 
the movements of our eastern neighbours, 
as well as those of our European ene¬ 
mies. Of the friendship of many of the 
former, we have too much reason to doubt; 
whilst all arc liable to he corrupted by 
the influence of the latter. The wisdom, 
therefore, of the government of India, keep¬ 
ing a watchful eye, ovci the states v. ith 
which it is surrounded, and strengthening 
its power, by every means consistent with 
a regard to equity and justice, will be al 
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to prevented it from being' rigidly adhered 
to. Yet no doctrine in political science is 
more generally received, than that an in¬ 
crease of territory does not necessarily im¬ 
ply a corresponding- increase of power, but 
frequently indicates the reverse. When the 
legions of Rome carried the Imperial Eagle 
beyond the limits, which the wisdom of 
Trajan had pointed out, so far was the mis¬ 
tress of the world from being rendered 
more formidable, that, on the contrary, she 
became an easier prey to her enemies. The 
English possessions in India have already, 
in the opinion of many, been carried be¬ 
yond the bounds which sound policy marks 
out; and it has been alleged, that, not¬ 
withstanding they now comprehend terri¬ 
tories, double in extent to the kingdom of 
Great Britain, the Company were more 
powerful, because more able to defend 
themselves, when confined within the walls 
of Calcutta and Madras, Whether the po¬ 
pulation of the mother country is sufficient 
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to afford the number of European troops, 
requisite to keep in subjection the territories 
which have since been acquired, is a ques¬ 
tion which those, who entertain the above 
opinion, readily determine in the negative. 
But, allowing this decision to be just, it 
does not necessarily follow, that every ad¬ 
dition which has lately been made to our 
Indian dominions, must have rendered them 
weaker, as well as held out a stronger 
temptation to our enemies to attack them. 
It. would, indeed, be difficult to fix the li¬ 
mits within which, were our forces concen¬ 
trated, our displeasure would be most 
dreaded, and our power most respected; 
hut from the view which we have been able 
to take, of the political and moral state of 
Hindustan, we have been led to conclude, 
that the wider the sphere of British influ- 
ence, operating upon British principles, the 
greater the prospect of securing tranquillity 
to tin? nativifs oflmlik. 
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In forming a judgment upon this subject, 
people are apt to consider every province, 
conquered by, or ceded to the English, as 
inhabited by a refractory race of beings, 
impatient of our dominion, and disposed to 
embrace every opportunity of throwing it 
off. They forget, that by far the greater 
number are indifferent to any change in the 
ruling power, provided it leaves them un¬ 
molested in the practice of their religion 
and customs; and that they only are dis¬ 
contented at the revolution, who are pre¬ 
vented by it from their accustomed pillage 
and oppression. Did the great body of 
natives behold the encroachments of the 
British power, with that enmity which has 
been represented ; or were they as much 
disposed, as some would have us to believe,' 
to exert their physical strength in checking 
its progress, it appeals next to impossible, 
that it could subsist for any length of time. 
But if on the other hand, they are not in¬ 
sensible to the blessings, which are derived 


Irom an equal, and just administration of 
their laws, they must regard, with far diffe¬ 
rent sentiments than those of hostility, the 
extension of a power, by which these bies- 
sings are secured ; and if the permanence 
of an empire is best provided for, by con¬ 
ciliating the allections of its subjects, the 
strength of the British in India, will not 
appear to have been diminished by the ex¬ 
tension of its territories. If the number of 
iIs enemies have been multiplied (which, 
however, is by no means clear), the re¬ 
sources of its power have also been increas¬ 
ed ; and while there exists a reasonable 
prospect, that, by wise and prudent mea- 
svires, the former will be daily diminishing, 
^ lave equal grounds to hope, that in the 
happiness and prosperity of our numerous 
Ejects, we shall find a corresponding aug¬ 
mentation in the latter. The flourishing 
condition ol those proyinces, in which a 
i dish system of administration has had 
time to operate, compared with the misery 





tiiat prevailed under their former, governr 
meats, is the best proof of its happy ten¬ 
dency, even under all the disadvantages to 
which, in India and at home, it is subject¬ 
ed. Let us but advert to the present situa¬ 
tion of Oude, one of the latest of our acqui¬ 
sitions, into which this system has been in¬ 
troduced ; and let us compare it with that 
wretchedness, and insubordination to au¬ 
thority, which prevailed under the govern¬ 
ment of the Nawaub Vizier, and we must 
acknowledge, that whatever may have been 
the means, by which the British Govern¬ 
ment acquired an ascendancy in the coun¬ 
cils of Lucknow, the extension of its power 
and influence to that kingdom, must be re¬ 
garded by its inhabitants as a happy sera in 
their history. 

We must not, however, be charged with 
ri commending an unlimited extension of 
our dominions in India, as a means of se- 
curi 11 peace, and diffusing the blessings 
f civilization, amongst its inhabitants. L 
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is equally obvious, that such an occupa¬ 
tion would divert our attention, from ame¬ 
liorating the condition of those which we 
have already acquired, as that there arc li¬ 
mits beyond which this extension cannot bo 
carried: Few, for instance, would applaud 
the wisdom or policy, of annexing to our 
empire the territories of the Rajapoots or 
the Seiks, although some regard the acqui¬ 
sition ol a chain of military posts, extend¬ 
ing as far as the river Attok, in the country 
of the latter, as necessary to secure our 
northern frontier from the irruptions of the ' 
lartars. It appeared, indeed, to Marquis 
Cornwallis, in the year 1805 , that the terri¬ 
tories acquired by the war of 1803 , to the 
north-westward of the Jumma, ought to be 
abandoned, and that liver rendered the 
frontier ol the Company’s dominions to the 
noith of Bundlecund. These territories 
ioimed, however, but a very small portion 
’ ' ^ i,lt 1,:ul keen acquired by the Marhatta 
they were separated by the 
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•Ganges and Jumma from the other British 
possessions in that quarter of Hindustan; 
and besides, were interspersed with the 
principalities of a number of petty chiefs, 
whose newly-formed connections with the 
Company, Lord Cornwallis was anxious to 
dissolve, it appeared to him a preferable 
line of policy, to purchase with them ex¬ 
emption from the stipulations, which, by 
treaty, we had bound ourselves to fulfil to 
these princes, than to annex them to our 
dominions. The plan proposed by his 
Lordship, of assigning part of them, as jag- 
hires, to the several chiefs who had joined 
our cause, and dividing the remainder be¬ 
tween the Rajahs of Macherry and Bhurt- 
poor, with the view of raising a barrier be¬ 
twixt the possessions of Dowlut Row Sciu- 
diah, in Hindustan, and those of the Com¬ 
pany in the Dowab, is opposite .to that po¬ 
licy, which, in order to promote tranquilli¬ 
ty, forbids the election of small states in 
the neighbourhood of more powerful. But, 
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by laying the foundation of interminable’, 
contests between these chiefs, and affording 
ample and permanent employment to the 
arms of Scindiah, who will naturally eon- 

%f 

siiler them as his prey, it promises to ensure 
the blessings of peace to our own domi¬ 
nions. It is farther supposed, that the power 
of both Scindiah and Holkar lias been so 
much reduced by the late wars, in which they 
have been engaged, as to fender the subjec¬ 
tion of the petty states, which we have erected 
in their neighbourhood, a work of sufficient 
difficulty to occupy their whole attention; 
and thereby afford sufficient leisure to the 
British Government, to proceed in amelio¬ 
rating the condition of its subjects in that 
quarter ot the empire, unmolested by the 
calamities 0 f war. The policy which has 
dictated these measures, will perhaps bg 
more admired for its wisdom than humani- 
• ty; as it may ultimately be found promot- 
mg the peace and prosperity of our own 
subjects, at the expencc ot their neighbours, 
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by holding out to restless ambition so strong 
a temptation, as Weak and unprotected 
states. Were we, indeed, allowed to argue 
from the analogy which Europe can furnish 
ou this point, we should conclude, that this 
would be inevitable. It cannot escape the 
observation of those who are conversant in 
the history of that quarter of the globe, 
that many of the wars, by which it has lor 
some centuries past been desolated, have 
originated in some of those smaller states, 
with which it abounds. The period, in¬ 
deed, seems to be approaching, when the 
smaller kingdoms are to be swallowed up in 
the more powerful. It would appear, as if 
the business of the political drama cannot 
be properly conducted on the stage of Eu¬ 
rope, till the prime actors have driven from 
it the subordinate performers. How far 
this event may be desirable to Britons, it 
may not be easy to determine j but it seems 
reasonable to conclude, that by rendering 
more permanent the blessings of peace; it 
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would promote the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

Subsidiary alliances with surroun din g 
states, is the other basis upon which we ob¬ 
served that the policy of our Indian govern¬ 
ment lias, for some time past, been founded. 

It has likewise been the fate of this system to 
be considered in very different lights ; but 
whether we regard it in a favourable or un¬ 
favourable point of view, it must at least be 
allowed, that it has been carried to a consi¬ 
derable extent; and although now circum¬ 
scribed within somewhat narrower limits 
>y the measures which, in pursuance of 
^ J °rd ^Wallis's advice, have latelv been 
adopted, it still embraces the principal states 
o Hindustan. It would be a work-of no 
,ttle ^dhoulty, even to enumerate the vari- 
° US tleat *es, into which the Company have 
entiled with the native princes of India. 

tTlUC1 ^ CSh to attempt a discussion of their 
tits, and it ca,n only he expected that 
notice some ol the more important, con- 
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fining our present observations, in regard to 
them, to the influence which such alliances 
as they establish, may be supposed to have 
oil the tranquillity, and consequent civiliza¬ 
tion of our eastern possessions. A consi¬ 
derable part of the Company’s military force 
is, in terms of these treaties, stationed in the 
do minions of the princes with whom they 
are in alliance; and was formerly support¬ 
er! by subsidies paid from their revenues. 
Dub by later arrangements, certain districts, 
proportioned to the amount of the stipulat¬ 
ed subsidies, have been specially ceded for 
this purpose,—a mode of fulfilling the sti¬ 
pulations of subsidiary treaties, in every re¬ 
spect preferable to that which formerly pre¬ 
vailed/'.. It prevents that frequent interfer¬ 
ence with 1 the government of independent 
jlowers, which never fails to give offence ; 
but which, from the inability or unwilling¬ 
ness of the native princes to fulfil their ob¬ 
ligations to the Company, had become inrlis- 
ucnsable. Besides, by introducing into a part 
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of the dominions of these princes, the opera¬ 
tion of a liberal and enlightened system of ad¬ 
ministration, it promises to promote the pro¬ 
gress of improvement throughout the whole 
of their territories. It has, notwithstanding, 
been the fortune of almost all the subsidi¬ 
ary alliances, lately entered into by the act¬ 
ing government of India, to be highly dis¬ 
approved of by the Court of Directors, al¬ 
though they have received the sanction of 
the Board ot Controul, from whom, indeed, 
they are said to have originated. It was 
not, perhaps, to be expected, that they 
should meet the approbation of the Court 
of Directors, as it was problematical, if they 
could ever furnish any surplus revenue for 
the purposes of investment, and were be¬ 
sides attended, in the first instance, with an 
expence which swallowed up no inconsider¬ 
able portion of their resources. But as we 
are not, in tins place, considering their in¬ 
fluence upon the commercial interests of tin 
Company, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
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observe, that the system which has given 
rise to them, by carrying up the views oi 
the different states of Hindustan to the Bri¬ 
tish power, as to a common protector, en¬ 
sures to this power a degree of respect, well 
calculated to secure the tranquillity of its 
own and the neighbouring territories. It will 
also,in a great measure, enable us to preserve 
the balance of power among the native 
princes of India, by encouraging the union 
of such as are too weak to defend themselves, 
and preventing the junction of those, who, 
by such a measure, would be rendered too 
formidable to us. So deeply, indeed, are the 
seeds of dissention sown ' betwixt some of 
the native powers, that little is to be either 
hoped or apprehended from their union. 
That the Nizam will ever form a cordial 
alliance with the Peshwa, or Berar Mar- 
hattas, is an event scarcely within the pale 
of probability. The latter states are entire¬ 
ly composed of native Hindus, who enter¬ 
tain the bitterest animosity towards the Ma- 
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homctans, whom they justly regard as in¬ 
vaders, and would seize the first opportuni¬ 
ty of expelling- from Hindustan. It is equal¬ 
ly improbable, that the Seiks will ever 
assist any other state, in executing pro¬ 
jects injurious to the peace of British India. 
Separated from the rest of the peninsula, 
hy a difference of religious opinions, and 
at sworn enmity with both Hindus and 
Musselmen, on account of many injuries 
formerly sustained, if they ever form an al¬ 
liance with any power, it will probably be 
vv'ith the English. From the geographical 
situation of their country, they are the 
guardians of India, against the irruptions of 
the Tartars; and as they are, by all ac¬ 
counts, rapidly rising into importance in 
the politics of Hi ndustan, sound policy seems 
to require, that they should be encouraged 
to tonn this alliance. To extend to them 
our subsidiary system, would be as absurd 
and impolitic, as to attempt annexing? heir 
territories to our empire. States, that may 
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be said to be just passing from the infancy, 
to the manhood of their power, are in a 
very different situation from those that have 
long felt the infirmities of age; and must, 
be treated in a very different manner by 
any government, anxious to render them 
subservient to its measures. The Mogul 
empire, once so formidable, has now fulfil¬ 
led its destiny; and almost all those powers, 
which rose upon its ruins, and aimed at no¬ 
thing less than rivalling its splendour, have 
sunk into insignificance. Even the Mar- 
hattas themselves, whose movements, when 
they issued from the Ghauts, to levy their 
ehout, never failed to spread consternation 
from one end of Hindustan to the other, have 
ceased, in a great measure, to inspire their 
wonted terror; while the Seiks, advancing 
from the temperate regions of Lahore and 
Cabul, and like the torrents that descend from 
their mountains, gathering strength as they 
proceed, are nowal most come into contact with 
the only power in India, that they can regard 
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as formidable ; and are, perhaps, destined, at 
no very remote period, to decide the fate ol the 
British empire in that quarter of the world. 
It must therefore be our interest to cultivate 
a friendly intercourse with this people, and 
to attach them to our cause, by every means 
in our power. They have already planted 
their banners on the borders of Oude ; and 
their further progress must be regarded, as 
the signal of hostility betwixt them and the 
British government—an event more perhaps 
to be dreaded, than any that has occurred 
since the establishment of our empire in In¬ 
dia. Besides, if they forsake their native 
seats, for the richer plains of Hindustan, 
these may be occupied by the Tartars, who 
are represented as again ready to overflow 
their own confines; and the weak and efle- 
miuate inhabitants oflndia, may once more 
have reason to bewail, that the cold regions 
of Tartary, producing a bold and active 
race of men, have been placed by nature. 
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hi immediate contact with their enervating 
climate *. 

But, although the English have little to 
fear from an alliance of the Marhattas, with • 
the Seiks, or the Soubahdar of the Deccan, 
much, according to some writers, is to he 
apprehended from a junction of the Poonal, 
and Berar states +. This, however, is an 
event which, since the conclusion ot the 
treaty ofBassein, appears little likely to oc¬ 
cur • and, even allowing it to take place, 
would neither unite the whole strength ot 
the Marhatta empire under one prince, as 

has been alleged, nor, in our opinion, prove 
fatal to the British interests in India. Nov 
is it to be supposed, that either Scindiah or 
Ilolkar would view it with indifference ; as 
the extinction of their power, would, in all 
probability, be one of the first consequen¬ 
ces, with which it would he attended. We 
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cannot, therefore, perceive that much dan¬ 
ger is to be apprehended from this source ; 
even granting the Rajah of Berar to have a 
claim from family descent, upon the throne 
of Sattarah; which, it may be observed, is far 
from being the case, as this prince aspires 
not to the sovereignty of Sattarah, but to 
the oflice of Peslnva, to which, from his re¬ 
lationship to the titular head of the Mariet¬ 
tas, he conceives himself entitled. This, it 
is obvious, is a claim entitled to little atten¬ 
tion ; and one which the British govern¬ 
ment will not be charged with injustice in 
withstanding, should any real danger be ap¬ 
prehended from its establishment. 

' X. pon what footing our alliance with the 
Mogul ought to subsist, in order most ef¬ 
fectually to secure the peace, and promote 
the welfare of our Indian empire, was a few 
years ago, considered as a question of some 
importance ; and a line of policy in regard 
to this prince was pointed out, which cir¬ 
cumstances have since rendered improper 
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or unnecessary to be pursued. As the 
rightful, though little more than nominal 
sovereign of the country, it was urged to be 
our interest to support him against every 
usurper. It 4 was jugtly stated, to be the po¬ 
licy of usurpers to involve their subjects in 
war, to prevent them from inquiring into 
the right by which the reins of government 
are held ; whilst the hereditary and legiti¬ 
mate monarch requires not to divert his 
people, from searching into his claim to pos¬ 
sess the throne of his ancestors, by engag¬ 
ing them in the bustle of arms, or in the 
harvest of expected plunder *. At the pe¬ 
riod referred to, we had not ceased to re¬ 
gard the Mogul’s authority, as the best le¬ 
gal guarantee ot our possessions in India; 
and from observing the advantages, which 
the French derived from its employment, 
we became anxious to possess it. But as 
soon as the issue ol the war, in 1803, placed 
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this prince under our protection, we con¬ 
tented ourselves with merely restoring him 
to personal liberty, of which he had been 
cruelly deprived by M. Perron, and to a 
lew trappings of external splendour. We 
rescued him from the tyranny of Scindiuh, 
but deemed it not advisable to restore him 
to any influence in the politics of Hindus¬ 
tan. Accordingly, no part of the conquer¬ 
ed countries was allotted to this prince, 
by the partition treaties of 1804 ; and, as 
his power may now be said to be almost 
ext met, the government of British India 
has as little to hope from his alliance, as 
to apprehend from his enmity. The rela¬ 
tion in which it stands to the Peshwa, and 
the Nizam, has dictated other measures in 
aspect to these powers, w hom it has en¬ 
deavoured to attach more closely to its in- 
teiests, b v bestowing upon them a consider¬ 
able part of vh e territories acquired in the 
late w ai. j he acceptance ol this boon on the 
pait. of the I eshwa, seems to argue a more 
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friendly disposition towards the English, 
than he evinced in 1799, when, upon the 
division of Tippoo’s dominions, he refused 
the share which was then offered to him ; 
and has already established an intercourse 
betwixt the British government and this 
prince, which, by wise and prudent mea¬ 
sures, may be improved into the means 
of establishing a lasting amity. In regard 
to the Nizam, the old and faithful ally of 
the English, it may be observed, that he is 
foo dependent upon the protection of our 
government, to risk its displeasure by any 
attempts that might disturb its tranquilli¬ 
ty ; and if not exasperated by harsh and 
humiliating measures, must be disposed 
from a regard to his own safety, to cultivate 
our friendship. 

in addition to the means of securing- 
peace to our Eastern empire, by preserving 
a balance of power among the native states 
of Hindustan, and attaching them to our 
cause; the circumstances, in which it i t s 
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placed, require that it be also protected by 
a military Ibrce. Of the requisite extent of 
this Ibrce, we can be expected to say little 
more, than that it should be formidable 
enough to command that degree ol respect, 
which will preclude the-necessity of putting 
its strength to the test of experience; and 
that it should be composed of as great a 
number of Europeans, as the mother coun¬ 
try can spare. It is true, if we can trust 
the defence of our Indian empire to Euro¬ 
peans alone, it must prove a drain upon the 
population ol Britain, to which it is altoge¬ 
ther inadequate; and cause an expenditure 
of our best resources, for which no com¬ 
mercial or political advantages can com¬ 
pensate*. To retain sixty millions of peo¬ 
ple in subjection—to levy the revenue of a 
country comprehending' upwards ol three 
hundred thousand square miles—to support 
ten thousand troops at the capital ol the 
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Nizam—to supply his Highness of Oude 
with an equal number—to station six thou¬ 
sand at the court of’ the Peshwa; and to 
furnish guards of honour to a variety of' 
subordinate princes ; will require an army, 
for the greater part of which the extensive 
population of India must necessarily pro¬ 
vide. Nor can the measure of enlisting na¬ 
tives into our military service, be regarded 
as dangerous in its tendency, if we are at 
the same time careful to conciliate their af¬ 
fections by every means in our power. If 
we succeed in accomplishing this, we may 
place as much reliance on the troops of the 
country as upon Europeans, and trust with 
equal confidence to their exertions in sup¬ 
port of our dominion. It would, perhaps, 
be advisable, that they should be placed 
on a different footing from that on which 
they stand at present; and taught to regard 
themselves as the more immediate servants 
of the crown of Great Britain, rather than 
of the East India C-'Ompany, Their views 
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ought to be carried up to a source of autho¬ 
rity, one and undivided; and the very pos¬ 
sibility precluded, of their supposing, that 
the sovereigns, under whose command they 
are placed, may be actuated by opposite in¬ 
terests—a supposition which cannot fail to 
weaken respect, and promote insubordina¬ 
tion. 

But the most effectual mean of securing 
tranquillity to our eastern dominions, and 
at the same time most congenial to the spi¬ 
rit of a liberal and humane policy, must be 
found in the conciliation of the natives. 
Without this, the wisest treaties, into which 
we can enter with other powers—the most 
watchful eye that we can keep over the mo¬ 
tions of our neighbours—the nicest balance 
of power we can preserve among the native 
and Mahometan princes; and the greatest 
military force which we can employ, will avail 
little. Vet, important in itself aud honour¬ 
able to the British character, as this mean 
of securing peace must be regarded, it Iras 
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frequently been so little respected by our 
countrymen in India, that it is to many a 

€/ V 

subject of surprise, that the arms of sixty 
millions of people have not long ago driven 
us from that quarter of the world ; which, 
'says a writer upon Indian affairs, “ they 
could do with as much ease, as the sand of 
the desert is scattered by the wind.” With¬ 
out this conciliation, however, it is in vain 
to expect a willing subordination to our au¬ 
thority. If we suppose that we have at¬ 
tained tranquillity, when we have merely 
extorted a reluctant and passive obedience 
to our commands, we may chance to fall 
into the most Altai mistake. Where do¬ 
mestic disaffection exists, even when it lies 
concealed, the danger of rebellion is immi¬ 
nent—if it is openly expressed, the tempta- 
t ions to external aggression are too stromr 
to be resisted. On the other hand, where a 
cordial co-operation subsists among the sub¬ 
jects of any state; where the governors arc 
careful to gaiu the affections of the govern- 


ed, by the equity and mildness of their 
measures; and where these latter are, on 
their part, attached to their rulers, and feel 
an interest in supporting their power, little 
is to be dreaded from foreign enemies, still 
less from internal rebellion. Provision must, 
indeed, be made by every government, to 
awe, as well as to conciliate its subjects into 
submission; but the more we trust to the 
latter of these modes in our Indian admi¬ 
nistration, the better shall we secure to the 
natives the blessings of peace, and to our¬ 
selves the possession of the country. We 
have already had occasion to notice the 
immense difference between the number of 
European and native inhabitants of India; 
a circumstance that every foreign govern¬ 
ment. of that country, which consults its 
own interest, will regard in all its plans of 
amelioration. It at once shews the neces¬ 
sity of conciliation, and places, in the 
strongest point of view, the danger of hav¬ 
ing recourse to means, which may irritate 


the Hindus, and excite them to attempt 
throwing oft’ the yoke. The patience with 
which, they have supported it, for so long a 
period, has afforded sufficient proof to con¬ 
vince us, that they are not naturally of a 
disposition to resent trivial oppressions; 
and if ever a people, whom climate and re¬ 
ligion concur in rendering submissive, are 
roused to rebellion, we may rest assured, 
that the fault lies with their government. 

ft will be allowed, that the present rulers 
of Biitish India cannot be accused of disre- 
garding the conciliating system which we are 
now recommending; as far at least as respects 
the management of its political affairs. But, 

in their zeal to propagate Christianity among 

their subjects, if we may judge from the en¬ 
couragement they give to some, who un¬ 
dertake this important charge, they appear 
to be in danger of overlooking the mild 
principles- of that religion; and forgetting 
that there are limits beyond which both 
"«• Gospel; and a prudent policy, forbid ns 
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to interfere with the religious prejudices of 
a people. It is possible, that the means 
employed to spread the knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity, may alienate the affections of the 
Hindus from our government, and oppose 
the progress of civilization, by involving the 
country in rebellion; but we may rest as¬ 
sured, that whenever they do so, they are 
not in the true spirit of the Gospel of Peace; 
and we feel it our duty to recommend, that 
their abettors should not be suffered to pass 
with impunity, much less sanctioned by au¬ 
thority. 

It has been asserted, that the conduct of 
the European military servants of the Com¬ 
pany is, in too many instances, such, as to 
counteract the salutary tendency of that 
system of conciliation which we are recom¬ 
mending, and consequently to retard the 

improvement of the Hindus. This charge, 

like every other brought against a great 
body of men, ought certainly to be received 
with considerable diffidence; but we can 





^a^ily suppose, that the strict discipline, 
under which those natives are placed, who 
follow the profession of arms, joined to the 
mean estimation, in which the inhabitants 
of Hindustan are held by Englishmen, may 
have encouraged many a “ pelting petty 
officer,” to exercise the most wanton tyran¬ 
ny towards his troops; and we have seen, 
in the massacre at Vellore, the length to 
which military oppression, in support of 
military foppery, will sometimes proceed, 
and the sanguinary consequences which, in 
India, it may be expected to produce. It 
may, therefore, be proper to restrain the 
European soldiers from mingling too much 
with the natives; but, at the same time, 
every possible means ought to be employ¬ 
ed, for cultivating a friendly intercourse be- 
♦wixt them and the native troops of the 
service. For if ever the latter are made 
sensible of their own strength, by being 
roused by oppression to exert it, there is 
reason to li ar, that they will soon be found 
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giving law to the former. Every act of the 
European military, tending, in any degree, 
to alienate the affections of the native 
troops, or inhabitants, ought, therefore, to 
be punished with rigour; and the prac¬ 
tice, still too prevalent among Europeans 
settled in India, of converting the supersti¬ 
tious prejudices of the natives, into a source 
of emolument, prevented by the severest 
penalties being attached to its commission, 
and strictly enforced. It is surely enough, 
that we derive wealth from the natural pro¬ 
ductions of the country, and from the in¬ 
dustry and ingenuity of its inhabitants; 
but to consider the religious opinions of a 
people, as constituting a branch of trade, or 
affording a source of revenue, is repugnant 
to every principle of Christian philanthro¬ 
py, and unworthy of the British character. 
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System of polity best adapted to promote civile 
union—As it regards the civil servants of the 
East India Company—Their qualifications 
—Selection of the Governor-General—Ilis 
qualifications in particular — Co-operation — 
A- it regards the Hindus.—Their luxes and 
institutions—Abolition of Casts—Of the sa¬ 
crifice oj the Widow—Qf polygamy. 

When we formerly remarked, that the 
legislature of Great Britain had rendered the 
power of the Governor-General in Council, 
absolute and uncontroulable,the observation 
was made in limitation to his authority in 
India. By vesting the supreme management 
of Indian concerns in the Court of Directors 
and Board of Controu], both subject to the 
authority of Parliament, it has introduced, 
into its Indian polity, that system of checks 



and balances, upon which the whole consti¬ 
tution of our own country may he said to 
be founded. The great purpose which 
such checks are intended to answer, is, to 
prevent the abuse of authority, by creating 
a degree of jealousy betwixt the bodies, 
among whom it is divided, sufficient to en¬ 
sure the watchfulness of each, over the 
measures of the rest. It is obvious, how¬ 
ever, that • this system must not be carried 
so far, as to preclude that co-operation and 
harmony, without which the common ob¬ 
ject that they have in view, cannot be pro¬ 
perly accomplished. The history of the 
British constitution will convince us, that 
there may exist bodies, acting as mutual 
checks upon each other, yet cordially con¬ 
curring in promoting the public interest; 
and there is certainly nothing in the nature 
ol the East India Company’s affairs, to ren¬ 
der it morally impossible, that the same 
system, when applied to them, should ex¬ 
hibit the same salutary union. A coil- 
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federation of the effects, with which, iu 
this particular case, it has been attended, 
for a period of twenty-five years, will per¬ 
haps enable us to form a pretty correct de¬ 
cision upon its merits, when, in another 
part of this work, they become subjects of 
discussion. At present, we shall content 
ourselves with recommending to the Board 
of Gontroul, and Court of Directors, to cul¬ 
tivate a spirit of mutual conciliation, and to 
act cordially together, in promoting the 
happiness and prosperity of the countries 
committed to their government. The poli¬ 
cy which ought to direct them, in their se¬ 
lection of those, by whom their foreign af¬ 
fairs are to be administered—the qualifica¬ 
tions, requisite in their seivants and the 
measures to be adopted in regard to their 
native subjects, so as most effectually to 
promote their civilization, we shall now at¬ 
tempt to delineate. 

That the selection of a person, properly 
qualified, to discharge the duties of a Go- 
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vernor-General of India, is a matter of pri¬ 
mary importance, when considered in con¬ 
nection with its civilization, will be readily 
% 

acknowledged ; and that, in the estimation 
of the Government, at home, it is not alto- 
gether indifferent, from what station of life 
he is chosen, may be learnt, from the poli¬ 
cy, which it has for seme time past pursued, 

V 

of appointing to that high office, men of 
rank and family in this country. The only 
event that can render necessary a deviation 
from this practice, is the death of a Gover¬ 
nor-General actually in office. In this case, 
the senior member of Council must neces¬ 
sarily succeed to the appointment, until 
such time, at least, as the pleasure of the 
government at home is known. But how 
far it may be wise, to allow the subordinate 
servants of the East India Company, to 
aspire to the first situation which it holds 

I 

out, or to indulge the hope of being conti¬ 
nued in its enjoyment, should such a cir¬ 
cumstance, as already noticed, . confer it 
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upon them, is a question about which very 
opposite opinions have been entertained. 
It may, indeed, at first sight, appear most 
expedient, that the person, who presides 
over the affairs of a trading company, should 
be selected from those, who have been bred 
to the mercantile profession. Such a mea¬ 
sure may promise greater parsimony in the 
management of their affairs, as well as 
greater returns of profit from their specula¬ 
tions ; and, were the East India Company 
merely a set of merchants, might be most 
expedient, in every point of view. But in¬ 
terests of a higher nature are to be consult¬ 
ed, and men, whose education has been 
founded on a broader basis, than that of 
mercantile people generally is, and whose 
rank and fortune in England, afford securi¬ 
ty that they will not seek these objects in In¬ 
dia by unjust and oppressive measures; are 
those, whom we should conceive best qua¬ 
lified to preside over the British empire, in 
that quarter of the world. The views of 


men, educated in this manner, and who have 
been brought up in the higher circles of life, 
if not so accurate and minute, are generally 
more magnificent than those of merchants, 
and may be expected to lead to measures, 
more suited to the extent and importance 
of our Asiatic dominions, and more calcu¬ 
lated to promote their civilization. The 
province of a Governor-General of India 
is, to administer justice among the numer¬ 
ous subjects of the Company—to conduct 
the wars, in which they may be engaged— 
to provide for the execution of the treaties, 
into which they may enter, with other 
powers,—to superintend the management 
of their commercial concerns ; and finally, 
to prevent the introduction of those abuses, 
which, amongst an association of merchants, 
eager to amass wealth, might find their way 
into the administration of a country. It is 
true, that these important and arduous du¬ 
ties have been discharged, with equal judg¬ 
ment and fidelity, by those who had risen 
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to the situation of Governor-General, 
through the usual gradations of office in 
the Company's service, as by m en 0 f fitmi- 

,y anrt rank from England. But it must 
ho admitted, for the reasons already urg¬ 
ed, that persons of the latter description, 
if possessed of talents and integrity, are, of 
all others, the most eligible to this situation. 

, sides, arriving in India, unconnected with 
the servants ol the Company, established in 
tat country, there is little to be apprehended 
from partiality for particular persons inter- 
lemiK with the right administration of its af- 
lairs a bias, of which those who have Ion- 
resided among them, j„ terms of friendship 
and intimacy, would not find it so east to 
dii est themselves. The propriety of being 
guided by this policy, in the selection of 
the ruling power, likewise arises out of the 
peculiar circumstances, in which our Ind^ 
t-mpire is placed. In a country, where'the 
power cl a prince is irequenflv „ , 

by the number of his titles if ,> a • 

it may certajn- 





ly be attended, with beneficial consequen¬ 
ces, that the representative of the King of 
Great Britain, and first servant of the East 
India Company, be invested with a few. 
The necessity of enabling him to appear 
with all the splendour of an Eastern prince, 
in a part of the world, where pomp and 
magnificence are the order of the da) r , is 
universally acknowledged; and, although 
this system has been complained of, as hav¬ 
ing been carried to too great an extent, un¬ 
der Lord Wellesley’s administration, much 
more danger is to be apprehended to the in¬ 
terests of civilization, from the opposite ex¬ 
treme. The subjects of our Indian empire 
cannot be taught to look up, with too great 
reverence, to the governing power, which, 
the moment that it ceases to command their 
respect, will also cease to enforce their obe¬ 
dience. 

The various relations, which take place 
betwixt a sovereign and his subjects, subsist 
betwixt the Governor-General and the na- 
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tives ol British India; and consequently, 
upon the proper performance of the duties 
belonging' to the former, must depend, in a 
great measure, the happiness and prosperity 
of the latter. It is, therefore, of primary im¬ 
portance, to the interests of civilization, that 
the Governor-General, in particular, should 
be possessed of those qualifications which 
we are about to enumerate, as requisite in 
the civil servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany ; and which we shall lav down, ill the 
words of an illustrious statesman, who, for 
some time, presided over our Eastern do¬ 
minions*. 

“Since the English Ernst India Company 
began to acquire the territory and power, 
which they now possess, their servants have 
risen fiom the rank of commercial agents 
to that of judges, magistrates, ambassadors! 
and governors of provinces; and to their 
original employment, ofprotecting the trade 

* Marquis Wellesley. 
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of the Company, and securing cargoes of 
Eastern commodities, for the ships return¬ 
ing to Europe, have been added, the more 
important functions of these exalted offices. 
Their education'should, therefore, be founded 
on a general knowledge of those branches of 
literature, and science, which constitute the 
basis of the education of persons destined 
to similar occupations in Europe. To this 
foundation should be added, an intimate 
acquaintance with the history, languages, 
manners, and customs of the people of In¬ 
dia; with the Hindu, and Mahomedan 
Codes of law and religion ; and with the 
political and commercial interests of Great 
Britain in Asia. They should be regularly ' 
instructed in the principles and systems, 
which constitute the foundation of that 
wise code of regulations, enacted by the 
late Marquis Cornwallis, for the purpose of 
securing to the people of India, the benefit 
of their ancient and established laws, admi¬ 
nistered in the spirit ot the British const itu- 
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tion. With the true and sound principles 
of this constitution, they ought to he well 
acquainted, as well as sufficiently founded, 
in the general principles of jurisprudence, 
the laws of nations, and general history; 
that they may be able to discriminate the 
characteristic differences, in the several 
codes of law, administered within the Bri¬ 
tish empire in India; and practically to 
combine the spirit of each, in the maintain- 
ance of good order and government. Final¬ 
ly, their early habits should be so formed, 
as to establish in their minds, such solid 
foundations of industry, prudence, integri¬ 
ty, and religion, as should effectually guard 
against those temptations and corruptions, 
with which the nature of the climate, and 
the peculiar depravity of the people of In¬ 
dia, will be ready to surround and assail 
them, in every station. The early disci¬ 
pline of the service, should therefore be cal¬ 
culated to counteract the defects of the cli¬ 
mate, and the vices of the people, and to 
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form a barrier against indolence, dissipa¬ 
tion, and licentious indulgence. The spi¬ 
rit of emulation, in honourable and uselul 
pursuits, should be kindled and kept alive, 
by the continual prospect ot distinction and 
reward; nor should any precaution be re¬ 
laxed in India, which is deemed necessary, 
in England, to furnish a sufficient supply ot 
men, properly qualified to fill the high of¬ 
fices of the state, with credit to themselves, 
and with advantage to the public. W ith- 
out such a constant succession of men, in the 
several branches and departments ot the 
Indian government, the wisdom and bene¬ 
volence of the law must prove vain, and in¬ 
sufficient —And, we may add, any means 
ol civilization, that can be recommended, 
ultimately abortive. 

In addition to these qualiiications, which 
are requisite in all the civil servants ot the 
East India Company, there are some, 
which more exclusively belong to the Go¬ 
vernor-General. Reflecting that it may 
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be bis duty, sometimes to break in upon the 
long established usages, and to combat and 
overcome the prejudices of a people, reli¬ 
giously attached to the customs of their fa¬ 
thers, he should possess, in a more than or¬ 
dinary degree, those enlarged and accurate 
views of government—that knowledge of the 
human mind—and, above all, that acquain¬ 
tance with the local and national peculiari¬ 
ties of India, which shall enable him to 
carry every measure of improvement into 
effect, with the least violence to the one, 
and the least annoyance to the other, l ie 
ought to he one, whose character and ta¬ 
lents are held in the highest estimation, that 
the subordinate instruments of authority 
may rely, with confidence, upon the wisdom 
of his plans, and vie with each other in 
carrying them into execution. Uninflu¬ 
enced by selfish or interested motives, lie 
ought to give proof of his impartiality, by 
bestowing favours upon those only that are 
deserving, without regard to the adventi- 
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tious circumstances of birth or rank, and 
without respect to any other recommenda¬ 
tion than talents and integrity* These 
should be the only, and certain road to his 
countenance, and, under his administration, 
the only channel, by which wealth and 
honours should be procured. Equally ready 
to punish delinquents, as to reward abilities, 
in every department of the state, no inte¬ 
rest, however powerful, should tempt him 
to screen the guilty from justice ; and pos¬ 
sessing the courage to quell every in¬ 
surrection, by a vigorous exertion of his 
power, none of his subjects should be in¬ 
cited to rebellion, bv the hope of escaping 
with impunity. In short, whilst he leaves 
his subordinate ministers to manage the 
routine of business, and to arrange the de¬ 
tails of administration, the promptitude, re¬ 
gularity, and case, with which every depart¬ 
ment is coi ' :d, must prove that the 

mind, which ought to illuminate and con- 
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troul tile whole, is everywhere present, and 
everywhere felt. 

To insure a succession of men, properly 
qualified to perform the duties, which the ser¬ 
vants of the East India Company may be cal¬ 
led upon todischarge, seminariesOf education 
have been established, both in India, and at 
home. The College of Fort William was in- 
stituted, for this purpose, by Marquis Welles¬ 
ley, upon the same extensive and magnificent 
scale which distinguished the other acts of his 
administration ; and although every branch 
of literary instruction, which it was intend¬ 
ed to embrace, has not been attained, its 
primary object, of diffusing a knowledge of 
the Oriental languages, has been success¬ 
fully accomplished. The necessitj*, on the 
part of the Company’s servants, of cultivat¬ 
ing this particular branch of study, is suffi¬ 
ciently obvious; while their disputations 
and examinations, annual 1 ** 

cutta, in the native languages of Hindustan, 
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pros e that sue]; establishments are well cal 
cu.lated to promote its acquisition/ 

In order to render these institutions a. 
powerful means Of spreading the blessings 
of civilization, it only remains, that the stu¬ 
dents, when they enter into public life, and 
apply their knowledge to tlie public service, 
should heartily co-operate in the measured 
of such a ruling power, as we have already 
described. To insure this happy conedr- 
rence must, in a great degree, depend upon 
the supreme magistrate himself; and he 
must expect to find it, in the affability of his 
temper, the prudence of hi* administration, 
and^especiaffy in the exertion of his power, 
• to render all, subordinate to his authority, 
happy in- their several station's. The ex¬ 
ample of a Governor-General, who enter- 
Hams a proper conception of the duties in¬ 
cumbent upon him, and whose measures 
prove him alive to a sense of integrity and 
virtue, cannot fail likewise to procure the 
ready assistance of every honest servant, of 
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the Company, in promoting schemes of im¬ 
provement. At the same time, every one 
ought to be impressed with the considera¬ 
tion, that he himself is individually entrust¬ 
ed with the charge of supporting the ho¬ 
nour of t he British name. Every English¬ 
man in India who forgets this, and allows, 
himself to sink into the vices and voluptu¬ 
ousness of eastern manners, must retard, in- 
stead of promoting, the best concerted 
schemes ol amelioration; and if ever the 
evil becomes general, we must expect to 
see the fairest prospects ol success end only 
iri disappointment. Nor is this merely an 
imaginary danger. There is something in 
the insinuating allurements of an Indian 
climate, which steals upon the native har¬ 
diness of the British character, and insen¬ 
sibly assimilates it to the voluptuous and ef¬ 
feminate temper of the Asiatic. It v.- ill not, 
it is acknowledged, be easy to inspire the 
native of Ilindudan with that activity and 
love of exertion, which distinguish the in¬ 
habitants of colder regions; but we shall 
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give up every hope of being the instrument* 
of effecting this desirable revolution, if we 
ourselves become converts to his indolent 
voluptuousness. That sumptuary laws, if 
strictly enforced, would tend to check the 
progress of this evil, will readily be admit¬ 
ted ; but that any sanctions which the le¬ 
gislature could enact, would enforce their 
obedience, may very reasonably be doubt¬ 
ed. Our interest in counteracting the in¬ 
fluence of those indulgencies, into which 
Englishmen, in India, so generally fall, will 
appear in the strongest point of view, when 
we reflect, that, il persevered in, our ene¬ 
mies will tind less difficulty in the overthrow 
of our empire, than ever we have experi¬ 
enced in its establishment. The necessity, 
therefore, of adopting every measure, in 
anv degree calculated to answer this pur¬ 
pose, is such as must lead every prudent 
government of India to employ them. 

Two very opposite opinions, in regard to 
the Hindus, appear to prevail among Euro- 


peans settled in India, both oi which muse 
be corrected, before the civilization of this 
people can proceed with any tolerable 
chance of success. Of these, the one looks 
with so hopeless an eye to their improve¬ 
ment, as to pronounce it impossible; the 
other regards it as unnecessary, beyond the 
degree which they have already attained. 
By those who entertain the former opinion, 
and who appear to be far the more nume¬ 
rous class, t he circumstances of the Hindus 
seldom become a subject ol investigation ; 
and hence we are enabled to explain, bow 
the usages of so singular a people have at¬ 
tracted so little attention. The abettors of 
the latter, lay claim to an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with their customs, and express so high 
a veneration for their civil and religious in¬ 
stitutions, as to lead many on this side of 
the Atlantic, to entertain an idea, that; they 
are at this day the most civilized people in 
the world. Of the two opinions, the latter 
is not only the .more honourable to the Him 
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oils, but we apprehend, that those who en¬ 
tertain it, are thetftore likely, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to promote their improvement. Both, 
however, must be made to approach nearer 
to each other, if we would raise the natives 
ol India higher in the scale of refinement. 
For il the very men, to whom the means of 
civilization must, in a great measure, be en ¬ 
trusted, entertain too mean an idea of those 
who are to be civilized, we can look for 
little success to the undertaking; and, until 
they learn to regard, with some degree of 
respect, the people upon whom their labour 
is to be bestowed, we cannot hope to see 
the condition of this people much amelio¬ 
rated by their means. One would not think 
it difHcOlt to teach Englishmen, to honour 
the Hindu as a being of the same species 
with themselves, and to take a livelier in¬ 
terest in his improvement. They might 
remember, that whilst their own ancestors 
were in a state the most rude and unculti¬ 
vated, those of the poor Indian, whom they 
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atlecc to despise, were enjoying all the bles¬ 
sings of civilization ; and if they cannot re¬ 
spect the present race tor their moral or in¬ 
tellectual endowments, they might at least 
honour them, for the sake of their forefa¬ 
thers, and study to reinstate them in their 
former happy condition. On the other 
hand, those who regard the Hindus, as hav¬ 
ing arrived at the summit of improvement, 
appear to us to err, in applying the mea¬ 
sure of their former attainments in civiliza¬ 
tion to their present state ; and in entirely 
overlooking, at once the deterioration, which 
has undeniably taken place, in the condi¬ 
tion of this people, and the tendency of 
mam- of those ancient institutions, whose 
wisdom they so much admire. If both 
would divest themselves of prejudice, and 
endeavour to acquire a knowledge of the 
present political, moral, and religious state 
of the natives of Hindustan, by an actual 
inquiry into their existing circumstances, 
the one would be 'more able to appreciate 



the degree of improvement, to which they 
have attained, the other to determine, of 
what they are still capable ; while the little 
endearing offices, which in this way they 
might be led to perform to the Hindus, 
would, perhaps, have a better effect, in im¬ 
proving their condition, and attaching them 
to our cause, than many other means, ap¬ 
parently more important. 

The s >' stem ©** Polity, established in In¬ 
dia, has been frequently complained of, as 
too detached in its parts, to insure the great¬ 
est strength and security to the whole; and 
as necessarily delegating too great a share 
of individual interference, in the manage¬ 
ment of the empire, to the subordinate in- 
sl at merits of authority. There is reason, 
however, to believe, that the former of these 
evils exists not at present, to the same ex- 
lent, as when our dominions were even 

comprehended within narrower limits j and 
that, as every par t of the British empire in 
India, has become more accessible to the 


immediate influence of the ruling power, 
the latter has also, in a great measure, been 
remedied. Such internal arrangements as, 
concentrating the power of government in 
one point, enable it to emanate equally 
to its remotest dependencies ; and which, 
directing all its operations to one object, 
the happiness and prosperity of its sub¬ 
jects, connect them together; in such a 
manner, as most effectually to promote 
this end, are those which, in good policy, 
ought to be adopted. An acquaintance 
with the plans of amelioration, which the 
government of India nmv see proper to 
adopt, must, therefore, in their general out¬ 
line at least, be possessed by its inferior 
agents; otherwise, the progress of improve¬ 
ment may be impeded by its subordinate 
instruments counteracting each other. The 
propriety of this measure must appear ob¬ 
vious to all who advert to the considerable 
diare of power, with which, under the pre¬ 
sent system of Indian administration, it is 
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accessary to invest even the lower servants 
of the Company—a circumstance, which 
clearly shows, that, in order to promote the 
civilization ol our Asiatic empire, a regard 
to harmony in the different parts of its po¬ 
lity, connected with this object, is essential¬ 
ly requisite. Every internal- arrangement 
should also be made, with a view, not only 
to procure ,the co-operation of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, but to alleviate the miseries 
of subjection to the native inhabitants—to 
punish every abuse of authority ; to take 
advantage of every circumstance, favour¬ 
able to their civilization, and to obviate 
whatever may impede their improvement. 
They should be calculated to support and 
preserve the British character, amidst the 
temptations, with which publicise, in India, 
is surrounded, and, by extending to the na¬ 
tives the same privileges and immunities 
which Europeans enjoy, they should, in this 
manner, lead them to forget that, they arc a 
conquered people. AW shall thus succeed 




in gaining the affections of our Eastern sub¬ 
jects ; and in establishing the empire of re¬ 
finement among them, let us hope, that 
we sliiill secure our own on the firmest 
foundation. 

So far as regards Europeans, settled in 
India, a greater latitude is allowed to the 
British Government, in adopting any sys¬ 
tem of polity, which it may judge best 
adapted to promote the interests of civiliza¬ 
tion, than it must expect to meet with, in 
what more immediately concerns the Hin¬ 
dus. Here, we are told, our unalterable 
beacon and directory must be, “ that no 
evil is more dreaded, among this people, 
than innovation—no duty more sacred, 
than a compliance with the customs of their 
ancestors,”—a principle, which must circum¬ 
scribe our exertions within narrower limits 
than might otherwise be assigned to them; 
but in compliance with which, the Hindus 
have already been permitted to live under 
their own laws, administered in the spirit. 
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of the British constitution. Tiiat the means 
which have tended to polish and refine a 
people, should continue to preserve among 
them the blessings of social life, and their 
privation to replunge them into their original 
barbarity, is consonant to reason ; but at the 
same time, furnishes a rule, which, when ap¬ 
plied to the natives of Hindustan, must be 
taken with considerable limitation. Their 
history, indeed, affords the most ample and 
striking proofs, how much their prosperity 
depends upon the preservation of their an¬ 
cient usages. 1 he f irst Moslem conquerors of 
India were so zealous to convert the Hindus 
to the religion of Mahomet, and to a regu¬ 
lation of their manners, by the laws and 
precepts of the Koran, that no means, how¬ 
ever tyrannical and severe, were left untried, 
to compel the votary of Brahma* to forsake, 
along with his Sastras, the institutions and 
customs of his ancestors. The fruitlessnes.- 
of these attempts, more, perhaps, than the 
pernicious consequences with which they 


were attended, compelled the Mahometan 
princes of Hindustan to desist from the ex¬ 
periment. In the reign of AUa-ud-dien, in 
whose estimation no duty was so obligatory, 
as that of converting an infidel, nor any 
exertion of power oppressive and criminal, 
which could increase the number of the 
faithful, we are told, that the peasantry 
were reduced to despair and misery; the 
cultivation of the lands was neglected ; and 
many of the most opulent R\ots forsook 
their habitations, and fled to the woods. In 
that of the illustrious Acbar, w ho at once 
revered the wisdom of the Hindu laws and 
institutions, and generously allowed his na¬ 
tive subjects the exercise of their religious 
customs, the Ryots returned to the habita¬ 
tions which 'they bad forsaken ; agriculture 
again flourished; and this magnanimous 
prince acknowledged, that the Hindus were 
more civilized, than their haughty conque¬ 
rors. A very slight acquaintance, however, 
with Hindu customs, will convince us, that 
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to grant to our native subjects, the unre¬ 
strained exercise of their ancient customs, 
would effectually counteract almost every 
mean of civilization that could be adopted, 
by perpetuating the influence of their su¬ 
perstition. Without pretending to point 
out every instance, in which these customs 
are hostile to refinement, or repugnant 
to the spirit of true liberty, we shall en¬ 
deavour to suggest some regulations, which 
it appears requisite to adopt, in order 
to promote the progress of improvement. 
These will he found to be, in some eases, 
supplemental; in others corrective : for the 
ancient polity of Hindustan is both deficient 
in many provisions, nccc sary to promote 
civilization, as well as disfigured with insti¬ 
tutions, hostile to its advancement. 

To the laws and institutions of the Hin¬ 
dus, has been ascribed their peculiar cha¬ 
racter ; hut it appears more reasonable to 
believe, that the former derived their pro¬ 
minent and characteristic features from tlu? 
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latter. Before the laws, which have regu¬ 
lated the manners of this people, since the 
days of Alexander the Great, could have 
been compiled and regularly digested, a 
long period must have elapsed ; and the 
character of the Hindus must have taken its 
peculiar bias, long before we can suppose 
their institutions to have had much influ- 
•nee upon it. These laws have been for 
ages distinguished by the wisdom which, in 
many parts, they display; and were once 
no less remarkable for the equity with which 
they were administered. The singular and 
happy propriety, with which they were ac¬ 
commodated to the disposition of the peo¬ 
ple, whose manners they were destined to 
regulate, has secured to them a permanence, 
unexampled in the history of the world; 
and, in the prosperous days of the Hindu 
empire, led to that successful cultivation of 
arts and sciences, which excited the asto¬ 
nishment and envy of surrounding nations. 
Many perversions, however, have, since that 
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period, found their way into the Gcntoo 
code of laws ; and in numberless instances, 
they are daily misrepresented by the Brah¬ 
mins, who interpret them, and urged as 
sanctioning practices, which they either al¬ 
together condemn, or very slightly com¬ 
mend. It cannot, indeed, be denied, that, 
in framing these laws, even the first Indian 
legislators themselves appear to have been 
directed, not so much by the moral tur¬ 
pitude of crimes, as by a regard to the pre¬ 
servation of those artificial distinctions, 
which they established; and, as far as 
respects the female sex, by that jealousy , 
for which eastern nations have in all ages 
been distinguished. In short,the great merit 
of these institutions consists in their being so 
admirably adapted to the peculiar character 
of the Hindus;—their great defect, in being- 
calculated to perpetuate the reign of des¬ 
potism and superstition. Among a people* 
remarkable for their mild and compassion¬ 
ate disposition, they have wisely established 
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tew punishments and these neither severe 
in their nature, nor execution ; but by the 
religious doctrines and duties, which they 
inculcate and command, they have impair-; 
ed the native energies of the mind ; and l>v 
the cruel and inhuman penances, which 
they either enjoin or permit, they have 
forcibly engrafted a sanguinary temper 
upon the character of a people naturally 
compassionate. 

The lenient character of the Hindu law:-, 
'Uhich it would manifestly be improper to 
alter, and their tendency to support a sys¬ 
tem of the most degrading superstition, 
which must necessarily be counteracted, 
point out the principles upon which the 
government of British India must proceed, 
in rendering-the institutions of their native 
subjects more congenial to the progress of 
civilization. It the former of these circum¬ 
stances shews not the impolicy, of at all en¬ 
acting penalties, for insubordination to any 
new system of affairs, that may be establish- 
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&1, it points out, with what caiition such 
measures should be adopted, and promises 
the greatest success to every mean of im¬ 
provement, which in lenity, imitates the 
spirit of Hindu institutions. How the ob¬ 
stacles, presented by the latter, arc to be 
removed; without the risk of violating this 
rule, is one of the greatest difficulties which 
we must prepare to encounter. The great 
engine, by which they have hitherto been 
perpetuated, is the division of Casts; and, 
as the abolition of this institution would 
confessedly do more, towards the total over- 
tin ow of Hindu superstition, and Brahmini- 
cal tyranny, than any other measure that 
can be recommended, we ought not to be 
appalled by the difficulty of the task, from 
ail attempts whatever to accomplish it. 

ihe idea of abolishing the institution of 
Casts, has by many been treated, as absurd 
and ridiculous in the extreme; and, per¬ 
haps, by such reformers of Hindu usages 
as have proposed accomplishing this object 
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by a special legislative provision, this ridi¬ 
cule may not have been altogether unde¬ 
served. But there appear no just and con¬ 
clusive reasons, why the institutions of Hin¬ 
dustan, or that of Casts in particular, may 
not, like those of other countries, be at 
length moulded into a shape, consistent 
with the progress of improvement; or if ne¬ 
cessary, even altogether abolished, by the 
operation of prudent and gradual measure?.- 
When, indeed, we consider, through how 
many ages, the institution of Casts has sub¬ 
sisted among the Hindus ; how intimately 
it has wrought itself into their habits and 
prejudices; and that it forms, as it were, 
the basis upon which their customs and 
mages are reared, there can be no doubt, 
that its immediate and direct abolition 
would be an impolitic and dangerous at¬ 
tempt, on the part ol any government. But 
when, on the other hand, we reflect, that, 
scarcely a single measure ol improving our 
native subjects, can be carried fully into 
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execution, without infringing some one or 
other ol their laws regarding Casts, the ne¬ 
cessity of attending to that part of the Hin¬ 
du code, which regards this institution, and 
of correcting the pernicious tendency of 
the laws, more immediately established 
for its preservation, is equally obvious. It 
follows, therefore, that every proper mea¬ 
sure should be adopted, by the government 
of India, to abrogate an institution, of 
which talents and integrity are not the 
foundation, and which its wannest advo¬ 
cates acknowledge, to be necessarily calcu¬ 
lated, to cramp the native energy of the 
mind, and frequently to crush genius in its 
birth, by confining men, fitted by nature to 
discharge the duties of u higher station, to 
the performance of menial offices; but that, 
every mean, employed for this purpose, 
should be conducted with the greatest deli¬ 
beration, and sufficient time allowed to the 
Ilind.is, to conform to practices so much at 
iuriance with their established opinions. 
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What period must elapse, before any g0 J 
Merriment of India could venture, with safe¬ 
ty to itself) to abolish the institution of 
Casts, by a special legislative provision, it. 
is impossible to determine; but the govern¬ 
ment, whose measures are regulated by the 
principles which we have now laid down, 
may find this formidable obstacle to civili¬ 
zation, gradually disappearing, without the 
necessity of having at all recourse to such 
provisions. It is, at least, reasonable to 
presume, that if it yields not to this prudent 
and conciliatory policy, it is too firmly 
rooted, to be overthrown by coercive mea¬ 
sures. If by countenancing the gradual 
encroachments, which have been making 
upon this institution, ever since the settle¬ 
ment of Europeans in India—by prevent¬ 
ing, whenever it can be done with safety 
and propriety, the laws regarding it from 
being carried into execution—by encourag¬ 
ing the members of different casts, to on* 
large their intercourse with each other; 
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and particularly, by protecting the outcasts, 
who may have incurred the jjenalties of 
superstition, without having violated the 
precepts of morality;—if, by these measures, 
the .English Government shall fail in de¬ 
stroying that arbitrary distinction among 
their subjects, which Casts have established, 
we see not, we acknowledge, how this can 
possibly be accomplished ; and convinced 
of the advantages which would result to 
the interests of civilization, from surmount¬ 
ing this obstacle, we cannot sufficiently 
regret our inability to accomplish it. Bid 
even upon the supposition that we are 
obliged to tolerate it, to the same extent, 
us it has existed for many ages, we appre- 
fi ( ud, that the Hindus are still capable of 
being raised higher in the scale of civilized 
nations, than they stand at present; and wo 
^'ght not, on thft account, to relax our 
oxu lions, where there is more prospect of 
fheii being successful, 
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The height of civilization to which any 
people have attained, may perhaps be pret¬ 
ty accurately appreciated, by the respect 
which their customs and institutions e\ iiice 
to the female sex. Among nations, that are 
as vet in a state of savage ferocity, unac¬ 
quainted with those arts and sciences, which 
polish and refine the human race, the wo¬ 
men are treated in a manner the most bar¬ 
barous, and employed, like beasts ol bur¬ 
den, in all the servile and laborious offices 
of life. In proportion as these nations ad¬ 
vance in refinement, the female sex come 
to lie treated with more respect, and to ac¬ 
quire a greater influence in the society. 

among the voluptuous nations of the 
East, where they are now herded together 
in harams, and seraglios; secluded from the 
world, and watched with the eagle-eye of 
■jealousy and suspicion ; there no doubt once 
existed a period, w'lien they were treated with 
that respect, and permitted to enjoy that 
liberty, which are most consistent with the 
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progress of improvement. But, as soon as 
they came to be regarded, merely as the 
instruments of sensual gratification, and a 
religious faith to be established, which de¬ 
nies to them a soul, nor even allows them 
to be objects of future reward or punishment, 
their condition became worse than that of 
slaves ; and the nations among whom such 
customs and opinions were received, were 
from that period precluded from enjoying 
those advantages, which a more just and 
liberal treatment of the female sex would 
undoubtedly have procured to them. It re¬ 
quires, indeed, but a very slight acquaint¬ 
ance with the history of the world, to learn 
how much influence the female part of our 
species may have, on the progress of civiliz¬ 
ed manners, if they are allowed to assume 
their legitimate sphere of action, and accus¬ 
tomed to mingle in the intercourse of lih\ 
1° them arc wc indebted for that delicacy 
and urbanity of manners, which distinguish 
<be age ol refinement in which wo live. It 
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is they who bestow those fascinating charms 
upon the social and domestic circles* which 
cheer us amidst the toils, and support and 
comfort us, under the misfortunes of life. 
These enviable blessings, the barbarous cus¬ 
toms and institutions of Asiatic countries 
have so long denied to their inhabitants, 
that they appear to have lost even the idea 
of their existence, and cannot be persuaded 
that any addition to their happiness could 
be derived, from relaxing the restraints 
which hgve been imposed upon the female 
mx ' 

The wisdom of the Hindu institutions 
has not prevented them from falling into an 
error, so prevalent over the eastern world; 
mid it has often been observed, that when 
they treat of the female sex, they descend 
from their accustomed dignity, and speak 
in terms, the most contemptuous and ab¬ 
surd. Since the subjection of Hindustan to 
the Mahometan power, the restraints, urn 
({er yjiicb women afe placetl in that covuv 
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try, have become still more strict and se- 
verc; and if the natives can be charged 
with having borrowed any one custom from 
their Moslem conquerors, it has been that 
of treating the female sex with greater dis¬ 
respect than formerly, But, long before 
the disciples of Mahomet had established 
their empire in India, the low estimation in 
which women were held in that country, 
had given rise to customs admirably calcu¬ 
lated to perpetuate their degradation. Of 
these, one appears to be peculiar to the 
Hindus; as we know of no other nation, in 
which the sacrifice of the widow on the fin 
neral pile of her deceased husband, is esta¬ 
blished. Another |s common to them, 
with almost every other people in the East, 
and is perhaps less prevalent among the 
Hindus, than among their neighbours. The 
practice of polygamy, however, to which 
we refer, is more replete with pernicious 
consequences to the progress of improve- 
fuent, thun the sacrifice of the widow; and. 
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as it is more congenial to the depravity of 
human nature, and to the licentious dispo¬ 
sitions of Asiatics, will be found infinitely 
more difficult in eradicating. 

Since the establishment of the English 
power in India, it. has been observed, that 
the Hindu and Mahometan women have 
been treated with less restraint than belore; 
and notwithstanding the existing prejudices, 
in favour of ancient customs, have, in many 
tilings, imitated the manners of Europeans. 
Women, even of the Brahmin Cast, appear 
publicly driving about the streets of Calcut¬ 
ta, in English chariots, without even the 
ceremony of a veil ; and are represented as 
extremely fond of mixing in society. It 
only remains for the government of Bjritisl) 
India, to encourage them to appear in pub¬ 
lic, by every means in its power, and to 
treat them with the same respect and afHi- 
jbility, which European women of the samp' 
rank are accustomed to receive. In parti¬ 
cular, every incitement should be held forth. 
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to inspire them with a taste, for those pub¬ 
lic amusements, to which both sexes mutu¬ 
ally contribute. 

Although the practice of immolating the 
widow, upon the funeral pile of her deceas¬ 
ed husband, has prevailed for ages among 
the Hindus, their Pundits represent it, ns 
not so much enjoined, as merely permitted 
hy their laws; and the English Government 
has frequently interposed its authority, in 
order to prevent its being carried into exe¬ 
cution. It is to be regarded as a mean, to 
which eastern jealousy has had recourse, to 
preserve the domestic authority and life of 
the husband, and to secure the superiority 
and respect which he had usurped. The 
Indian legislators likewise appear to have 
looked upon it, as the duly of a woman, to 
abstain from a second marriage. They 
seem, however, to have considered it as next 
to impossible to carry this duty into exe¬ 
cution , and they allowed the cruel custom 
t'udcr consideration, as preventing the com 
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mission of what they esteemed a far great¬ 
er crime. This slight commendation of the 
practice, the Brahmins are careful to com 
strue into a positive precept, enjoining its 
performance. They are well aware, that 
such a scene, as the sacrifice of a woman 
exhibits, while it fills with awe the sur¬ 
rounding multitude, rivets faster the chains 
of superstition, and strengthens the power 
and influence of the priesthood. At these 
sacrifices the noise ol drums and other in¬ 
struments is employed, to drown the cries 
of the wretched widow ; and lest her reso¬ 
lution should fail, upon the flames be¬ 
ginning to scorch her, the Brahmins are 
accustomed, as pari of the ceremony, to 
throw logs of wood upon the miserable vic¬ 
tim, to prevent her making her escape, 
from the pile. When they have been re¬ 
strained from doing this, there have occur¬ 
red different instances, in which the feel, 
ings of pain have overcome the dictates of 
superstition, and the devoted widow ha3 
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chosen, rather to bear the reproaches of her* 
kinsfolk, and forfeit the choicest blessings of 
a future life, than submit to so cruel a des¬ 
tiny* 

At the same time,- if we can believe that 
upwards of two hundred women are still an¬ 
nually sacrificed in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta alone *, it would seem, that, not¬ 
withstanding these encouragements to in¬ 
terpose our authority, the government of 
British India are cautions of interfering too 
lar, even with this barbarous custom of their 
native subjects; and consider some degree 
of delicacy as necessary in attempting its 
abolition. Such caution, if it is not carried 
so far, as to regard this cruel practice with 
indifference, cannot be blamed; and is 
dictated by that policy, which wisely trusts 
the abolition of such Hindu usages, as are 
adveisc to the progress of civilization, to 
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the operation of gradual and conciliating 
measures. 

When we consider the many miseries, 
which polygamy necessarily entails upon, 
one part of our species, and the unnatural 
Crimes to which it invariably leads; and 
'when we reflect how great an enemy it is to 
domestic comfort and happiness, inducing, 
at. the same time, that indolence and inacti¬ 
on - of mind and body, by which the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hindustan have been so long cha¬ 
racterized ; it certainly becomes an imperi¬ 
ous duty, on the part of our Indian rulers, 
to counteract, if possible, its pernicious ef¬ 
fects. That no people, among whom this 
custom is established, can attain that height 
Of refinement, at which they might other¬ 
wise arrive, lior, indeed, justly deserve the 
appellation of civilized, may be asserted 
ithout the fear of contradiction. But the 
safety of attempting to eradicate a custom, 
which, as we have already observed, is so 
*• congenial to the depravity of human nature- 
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and to the licentious dispositions of Asiatics, 
may certainly admit of some dispute. The 
incalculable advantages which would un¬ 
doubtedly result from the success of such an 
attempt, will prevent every enlightened go¬ 
vernment of India, from losing sight of this 
object; whilst a regard to its own safety, 
and the happiness of its subjects, will dictate 
the measures which ought to be pursued. 
To restrict the number of wives allowed to 
Hindus and Mahometans, by a special le¬ 
gislative provision, will not, we apprehend,* 
be one of these measures ; nor, perhaps, will 
it be accounted safe, to impose a tax, as has 
also been proposed, upon all above a certain 
number. 11 may be in the power of govern¬ 
ment to adopt other measures, which we can¬ 
not be expected to suggest, equally efficuci- 
cus, and less liable to give offence to their 
native subjects. Kut after all, the aboli¬ 
tion of polygamy in India, must be trusted 
111010 to ^ le progress of refinement, and 

to the diffusion of Christianity, than' to 

% 


any measures, expressly employed for the 
purpose. 
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SECT. III. 

Encouragement of arts and sciences considered 
as a mean of civilization — Arts—Useful and 
elegdnt — Agriculture—Importance of — State 
of in Ind 'a — ■Zemindars—Tenure of land — 
Defec s in Hindu agriculture—Remedies to 
be applied — Architecture—Common arts of 
life-—Means of improving the Hindus in 
their cultivation—Elegant arts — Sciences — 
Ancient state—Present state — Remedies. 

The encouragement of arts and sciences 
is an obvious mean of civilization; as the 
progress, which any people have made in 
their cultivation, is a just measure of their 
attainments in refinement. 

A division of the arts into useful and ele- 


£unt, according as they minister to the 
wants, or embellishments of mankind, has 
been adopted. Of the former of these, 
agriculture is the most important, because 
the most intimately connected with the 
happiness and comfort of society. This, as 
it furnishes the materials, has been deno¬ 
minated the mother of' the arts ; and is, at 
the same time, the parent and the measure 
of population. It is also the source, from 
which all the wealth of a country is deriv¬ 
ed, and into which it ultimately resolves it¬ 
self. W ere all other arts unknown, agri- 
cultuie alone would preserve the existence 
of mankind, by supplying the necessaries 
of life ; and the history of the world shews 
os, that when the knowledge of men ex¬ 
tended little farther, than to cultivate the 
M> ii, upon which they trode, they were a 
temperate, a vigorous, and a happy race. 
In the annals of many nations, that have 
ri ’Ui to power and splendour, and again 
sank into insignificance, we find, that the 
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first great step towards their aggrandize¬ 
ment, was the encouragement of agricul¬ 
ture ; the first symptom of their decay, the 
neglect of this art. When the Roman se¬ 
nators and generals were taken from the 
plough, to watch over the interests of the 
state, and to command its armies, its coun¬ 
cils were marked with the greatest wisdom, 
and its exertions in the field, crowned with 
the happiest success. But when agriculture 
gave place to those arts, which allbrd the 
luxuries of life, and minister to the acquir¬ 
ed and vitiated taste of mankind, the period 
of its ruin rapidly approached, and it be¬ 
came at length a prey to bhrbarians , whose 
knowledge was circumscribed within the 
narrow limits, of cultivating the earth, and 
procuring from its bosom the necessaries of 
life. 

Nor are these the only arguments, that 
should lead every government, desirous of 
promoting the improvement of its subjects* 
to protect and encourage the labours of the 




liusharidman. Whenever a country, ob¬ 
serves an acute and intelligent writer *, in 
encouraging the arts, neglects agriculture, 
it resembles an architect, who, in order to 
carry the superstructure to a greater height, 
withdraws the materials, which constitute 
the foundation. In such a country, adds 
he, the value of the necessaries of life must 
be raised; whilst that of the articles of 
luxury, the produce of the arts, is diminish¬ 
ed ; and the artist is left at the mercy of 
those, who at their own price supply him 
with provisions. But when a people join 
the cultivation of agriculture, to that of the 
arts, they have every thing within them- 
selves, necessary lor their existence and pre ¬ 
servation, and every seed of future greatness 
and prosperity f. 

To ascertain how far the system of poli¬ 
ty, established in British India, is calculated 
to promote the advancement of agriculture, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with the 

* Abbe Rajrnal, 
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principles, upon which ibis founded. These, 
like.almost all the principles, that regulate 
despotic states, are neither very numerous, 
nor complicated, and present not many dif¬ 
ficulties in their investigation. Ihe first 
and most fundamental, as has already 
been observed, acknowledges the sove¬ 
reign to be the sole and absolute propiietoi 
of the land. Another recognizes no inter¬ 
mediate class, not merely official, between 
him, and the bona fide cultivators; in v hum, 
upon condition of paying to the sovereign a 
certain proportion of the produce, is vested, 
by a third, the hereditary possessory pro¬ 
perty of the soil ft necessarily resulted 
from these principles, that the land was ori¬ 
ginally portioned out among the cultivators, 
in very small allotments ; and a class of of¬ 
ficers, rendered necessary, in order to col¬ 
lect the proportion of its produce, due by 
the Ryot or farm r to the prince. These 
ministers of the sovereign at length acquir- 
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ed the right, of transmitting their offices to 
their posterity, as we have already remark¬ 
ed, and in process of time, came to be re¬ 
garded as the proprietors of the districts, 
over which they had Originally been ap¬ 
pointed as collectors *. By this means, the 
connection between the farmer and the so¬ 
vereign, which the Hindu laws had with so 
much wisdom established, became less inti¬ 
mate, and less perceptible ; and one of the 
very evils, which these laws seem to have 
aimed at preventing, namely, that of the 
existence of great landed proprietors, in¬ 
evitably followed to a much greater extent, 
than could otherwise have happened. For 
as the districts, of which a person was ap¬ 
pointed to collect the revenue, were neces¬ 
sarily much larger, than any individual in a 
society could have: eguired in property; by 
ordinary means; so when these districts were 
rendered hereditary, private estates, if they 
can be called so with propriety, to the ev 
* Vitl. Grant on the Zemindiry Tenure. 
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tent of ten thousand square miles, were the 
consequence. The effects, which this revo¬ 
lution produced upon the progress of agri¬ 
culture, were such as might have been an¬ 
ticipated. The cultivators lost by it, the 
immediate protection of the'prince, which 
they had formerly enjoyed, and whom a 
pegard to his own interest, would have al- 
wav s prevented from oppressing them ; and 
■were left at the mercy ot those, whose 
interest in supporting them, was at least not 
eo evident. Accordingly, so long as the 
fundamental principles of the ancient polity 
of India remained inviolate, agriculture 
flourished, and the happiness of the Hindu 
farmers, was a subject of admiration and 
■praise, with other nations. But when the 
intermediate officers, whom this polity 
had rendered necessary, became heredi¬ 
tary, and no longer owed their situations 
to a faithful discharge of their duties, agri¬ 
culture appears from that day, to have de¬ 
clined among the Hindus, Had those who 
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held such offices, become the absolute pro¬ 
prietors of the soil, or, in other words, the 
sovereigns of their districts, the condition of 
the farmers might have been little altered, 
and they might have been equally protect¬ 
ed as before. But as the Zemindars, (the 
general name by which this class of officers 
was known,) were not powerful enough, to 
throw off their allegiance to their prince, an<jl, 
perhaps, still looked upon him, .as the abso¬ 
lute owner of the soil, they continued to pay 
to him the proportion of produce stipulated 
by law. Of what remained to the farmer, af¬ 
ter payment of this rent, or revenue to .the 
sovereign, they were careful to leave only 
as much, as was barely necessary lor his 
subsistence. 

In the happier days of the Hindu 
empire, it does not appear to have been 
requisite for the ^ sovereign, to support a 
military force, in order to controul pay¬ 
ment of that part of his revenue, which 
aroseJfom land. The law alone seems to 
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have been sufficient for accomplishing this 
purpose. But when the changes, which we 
have noticed, took place, this measure be¬ 
came necessary, and a body of troops was 
retained in the service of every Zemindar, 
as well as forts erected in their districts; 
the expence of which was defrayed from 
the general revenue. These officers then 
probably first assumed the title of Rajahs, 
or princes ; and in some instances, by appro¬ 
priating to themselves, the revenues which 
the y were wont to collect for their sovereign, 
became wholly independent of his authori¬ 
ty. By this revolution, the class of inter¬ 
mediate officers, who seized upon the abso¬ 
lute property of the soil, acquired a mani¬ 
fest interest in protecting its cultivators; 
but the struggles of the lawful prince, to re¬ 
gain his authority, and of these usurpers to 
support and preserve their independence, 
counteracted any good effects, which would 
have resulted to agriculture, from this 
change : aud, as, since that period, either 
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these struggles have continued, or the svs- 
tern in which they originated, been re-esta¬ 
blished, this art has sunk in India, to a state 
of comparative degradation. 

The steps, by which the East India Com¬ 
pany have attained their present power, 
among the states of’Hindustan, were some¬ 
what similar to those, by which the officers 
of the ancient Hindu and Mogul govern¬ 
ment, rose to the rank of independent prin¬ 
ces. Soon after they had obtained settle¬ 
ments upon the shores of India, they pro¬ 
cured from the Court of Delhi, the appoint¬ 
ment of collectors of revenue over some rich 
and extensive districts. They occupied the 
intermediate offices between the Mogul, 
the absolute proprietor of' the soil, and the 
Hindu Ryots, or possessory proprietors ; 
and, as is well known, afforded no greater 
encouragement to agriculture, by protect¬ 
ing those, who were engaged in it, than 
their predecessors in office had done be¬ 
fore them. When, however, they became 
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the sovereigns of the country, by ac¬ 
quiring the absolute property of the land, 
or in other words, appropriating the re¬ 
venue, arising Irom it to themselves, one 
would have thought, that their interest in 
encouraging the farmers, to increase its pro¬ 
duce, must have become sufficiently, evi¬ 
dent, to insure this encouragement. The 
increase of their own revenue was the prin¬ 
cipal object which the Company, had in 
view ; and common sense might have shown 
them, that a revenue, arising Irom a rent of 
laud, paid in a proportional part of its pro¬ 
duce, could only rise with the augmenta¬ 
tion of that produce, and that this augmen¬ 
tation could only be looked for, by protect¬ 
ing the cultivators of the soil. At the same 
time, their own experience, while they held 
.the Dewannee office, mighthavetaughtthem, 
that the oppression and injustice exercised 
by the collectors of the land-rent, had always 

been om ol'the greatest impediments to the 
progress of ag riculture in British India, and 
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consequently to the -wealth and power of 
its government, whose revenue is principal¬ 
ly derived from this source. Yet even un¬ 
der these able instructors, they pursued, for 
some time, a system more ruinous to the 
interests of cultivation, than any that had 
been established under the former govern¬ 
ments. By depriving the Zemindars of 
their hereditary offices, they oppressed and 
irritated this powerful class of their subjects; 
and by selling their Zemindaries to the 
highest bidder, they took the most effectual 
measures, that could have been proposed, 
to extend the oppression to the cultivators. It 
is almost unnecessary to observe, that at this 
period, agriculture declined, and the scenes 
which had disgraced the reign of Allu-ud- 
dien, were again re-acted by the Company’s 
government. It may not, however, be im¬ 
pertinent to remark, that at this period, the 
Company's sonants amassed the greatest 
fortunes; and by the most shameiul acts of 
tyranny and injustice, imprinted the deep¬ 
est stain upon the British character. 
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To reined}' these abuses, which the act¬ 
ing government of British India had prin¬ 
cipally contributed to introduce, the govern¬ 
ment at home interfered with their autho¬ 
rity ; and, after several struggles with their 
servants abroad, established, under the aus¬ 
pices of Lord Cornwallis, the system, by 
which their polity', in regard to Hindu agri¬ 
culture, (in as far, at least, as concerns the 
tenure of land,) is still regulated. In settling 
this system, a question of considerable im¬ 
portance arose, namely, whether the Ze¬ 
mindars, and corresponding officers, were 
to be regarded as the private landed pro¬ 
prietors, or as the collectors of the reve¬ 
nues, of their districts*, if the East India 
Company had not lost sight of the princi¬ 
ples, upon which the ancient polity of Hin¬ 
dustan was established, they would have 
found this class of their subjects to be mere¬ 
ly ministerial, notwithstanding that their of- 

9 Vi(L Gnnf ihc Zemindary Tenure; llowc on % 
Staff* of Landed Property in Bengal. 
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flees were, for the most part, hereditary in 
their families; and they would, perhaps, 
have hesitated, before they erected them, 
by the act of per.eljtal settlement, as it is call¬ 
ed, into great landed proprietors. When, 
however, this measure was adopted, it re¬ 
mained to take such steps, as would prevent 
these proprietors of great estates, from op¬ 
pressing their tenants; and the restrictions, 
under which they were, for this purpose, 
confirmed to them, are not altogether re¬ 
concilable with the idea of private proper¬ 
ty, which we in this country are apt to en¬ 
tertain. By these restrictions, the Zemin¬ 
dars are prevented from exacting above a 
certain rent from their fanners, which is 
besides unalterably fixed at a determinate 
amount; and it is even doubtful, whether 

they cun sell their estates without the con- 

* 

sent of the government. Accordingly this 
class of the Company’s subjects, notwith¬ 
standing its liberality towards them, have 
seldom shown much gratitude to their be- 
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nefactors, but on the contrary, arc always 
ready to league with the enemies of the 

British power. 

Under the ancient monarchs of Hindus¬ 
tan, the medium rent of land was estimated 
at a sixth-part of its produce. It appears, 
from the ordinances of Menou, compiled 
about thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian sera, that this rent varied, accord¬ 
ing to the difference of soil, and the labour 
necessary for its cultivation; being some¬ 
times a twelfth, an eighth, or a sixth. In 
cases of urgent necessity, as in times of war 
and invasion* it was lawful for the prince, 
to exact the fourth part of the produce of 
land, as rent or revenue ; but above this, it 
seems never to have risen; and it was ex¬ 
pressly enacted, that ail that remained after 
payment of this proportion, should belong 
to the Ryot. Whether this rent was paid 
in kind, or by an established modus, is not 
perfectly clear; although it is generally 
supposed, that the former method was the 
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more prevalent In the reign of Acbar, ai 
survey was taken of the whole lands of the 
empire ; and a fourth part of their valued 
produce, deemed equivalent to a half when 
taken in kind, was fixed as the land rent 
This, however, appears to have been the 
case, only in regard to grain, and the com¬ 
mon and least expensive productions of the 
soil. For, in respect to such as required a 
great disbursement and labour on the part: 
of the cultivator, only one fourth, or rcbba, 
was exacted as rent, when levied in kind. 
In framing this system, Acbar was assisted 
by Tudor Mull, a native Hindu, who was 
intimately acquainted with the ancient in¬ 
stitutions of his country, and borrowed 
many of bis agricultural regulations from 
this source. I n order to ascertain the re¬ 
ceipts and disbursements of the farmer, 
Tudor appointed an officer, called a Pul- 
tv ary, to reside in every village; and ano¬ 
ther, denominated a Ca»on$oe, to protect 
the Ryot against the unjust exactions of the 


Zemindars, and other collectors; or rather* 
more properly speaking, he continued these 
officers in the functions, which they had 
discharged under the ancient system of po¬ 
lity. He also caused rent-rolls, or IJusta * 
bonds, of every district, to be made out and 
lodged with the Canongoe. By these rent- 
rolls, the English were afterwards assisted, 
in ascertaining the amount of their territo¬ 
rial revenue, and enabled to put a stop to 
the unjust exactions, which the Zemindars, 
under various pretences, had imposed upon 
the Ryots. 

Besides the lands, which are held by the 
common, or as it is called, Poitah tenure of 
hereditary possession, there are others, de¬ 
nominated Coss, and Comar lands ; the for¬ 
mer being such as, for want of farmers, are 
under the immediate superintendence of 
government; the latter, such as having no 
native teuants, are cultivated by contract. 
The (.oss lands are said to be very extensive 
in some parts of India, and have been 
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brought into their present condition, by va¬ 
rious accidental causes, but principally by 
the oppression and injustice of collectors. 
They have also been depopulated, by their 
inhabitants resorting to such of the neigh¬ 
bouring lands, as have at any time been 
erected into Talooks, which are districts held 
under a tenure, that confers many indul- 
gencies upon their tenants, and exempt's 
them from several heavy taxes, to which 
other lands are subject. In cultivating 
the Comar lands, the Zemindar advances 
to the farmer, the necessary capital; and 
when the crops are gathered in, receives 
an equal share of the produce with the 
cultivator ; who is, besides, obliged to ac¬ 
count for the advances which have been 
made to him, and over and above tax'd 
with a heavy interest by his landlord. 

The nature of the tenure bv which land 
is held; the certainty or uncertainty of 
reaping its produce; and the share which 
will ultimately be allowed to the cultivator, 
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as a recompence for the capital and labour 
employed in its tillage, must necessarily 
have a great influence, upon the mode of 
culture, established in any country. Many 
districts of Hindustan are naturally so rich 
and fertile, as to produce, with very little 
trouble to the husbandman, two crops of 
grain, in the course of the year. Others 
owe their fertility, less to nature* than to 
art, and without considerable labour and 
expence,' would be wholly unproductive. 
Exposed to the parching rays of a vertical 
sun, many parts of India would be rendered 
unfit for the purposes of tillage, if an arti¬ 
ficial supply of water, by means of Tanks, or 
reservoirs, could not be procured. By means 
of these, however, the prolusion of water, 
which falls in the rainy season, and which 
would otherwise be lost, is stored up, and 
applied, during the period of heat and 
diought, to refresh and fertilize the soil. 
To erect, .and keep in repair these tanks, 
many of which wore of prodigious extent. 
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was declared, by the ancient laws of the 
Hindus, to be one of the most imperious 
duties imposed upon the sovereign, and one 
of the most beneficial modes, in which his 
revenue could be expended. Accordingly, 
when these reservoirs were carefully pre¬ 
vented from falling into disrepair, the la¬ 
bour of the husbandman -was sufficiently 
productive, to support an immense popula¬ 
tion. But when, in the progress of those 
wars, which afterwards distracted Hindus¬ 
tan, they came to be less attended to, and 
sometimes to be totally destroyed, the hor¬ 
rors of famine were frequently experienced. 
In a country, like India, no other means of 
fertilizing the soil could, perhaps, make up 
for the want of a very plentiful supply of 
water; but even the ordinary methods em¬ 
ployed, in other parts of the world, for re¬ 
cruiting the soil, are unknown to the Hin¬ 
du Ryot. The rearing of cattle, to supply 
the necessary article of manure, is a branch 
of husbandry, which w< cannot expect to 
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see encouraged, so long as the superstitious 
notions, regarding the use of animal food, 
retain their dominion over the minds of the 
Hindus; and besides, the little of this ar¬ 
ticle that is procured, is employed as fuel, 
instead of being applied to the purposes of 
agriculture. Hence, the only method em¬ 
ployed to recruit the soil, is by laying it out 
in fallow; in which state it is often neces¬ 
sary to allow it to remain for five or six years, 
before it is again fit for cropping. IS or are 
these the only imperfections, with which 
the mode of culture, established among the 
Hindus, is chargeable. Their instruments 
of husbandry are rude, and inadequate, re¬ 
quiring much unnecessary and superfluous 
labour; which, in its turn, is ill-divided, 
and consequently disadvantageous^ em¬ 
ployed. 

To enumerate the objections, to which 
this system of agriculture is liable, would 
be a task of no ordinary labour. But, be¬ 
fore we can suggest the proper remedies to 
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be applied, it is necessary to notice some of 
the more prominent. The first and most 
obvious is, that it labours under a great and 
fundamental error, (but one which we can 
scarcely expect to see removed), in hav¬ 
ing established too close a connection be¬ 
tween the revenue and the agriculture of 
the state. This error is chargeable upon 
the ancient polity of the Hindus; and no¬ 
thing but the respect and veneration, in 
which the husbandman was held, and the 
equity and justice with which the laws were 
administered, joined to the institution of 
Casts, could have prevented it from being 
attended with the same pernicious effects 
to the interests of cultivation, in former, as 
in modern times. The labour of the Ryot 
is regarded by this system, as the great 
fund, from which every expence must be 
defrayed, and to collect its produce, is the 
great end which the ,government lias in 
Aicw ; while the farmer is continually .sur¬ 
rounded by a multitude of officers, who can 
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only be considered as so many harpies* 
ready to prey upon his industry, after having 
first purveyed for the wants of the state. 
Under such a system, it is impossible, that 
the cultivator can ever acquire a capital, 
with which to carry on his business to a 
greater extent; or indeed even feel a de¬ 
sire to augment the produce of his labour, 
'heyond what is barely sufficient for his sub¬ 
sistence ; assured that whatever may re¬ 
main after this, will be swallowed up, 
either as revenue by the government, or as 
awaubs or taxes, by the Zemindars. To this 
came, as much, perhaps, as to climate, re¬ 
ligion, or any other, is to be ascribed, the 
indolent and inactive temper of the Hindu. 
It is equitable, that the cultivator of the 
soil should support the government, to 
which he is indebted for protection ; but 
when more than his proportional share of 
this expence is laid upon him, and when 
this is levied in an unjust and oppressive 
manner, it is in vain to look for exertion; 
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and without exertion, equally vain to ex¬ 
pect, that agriculture can flourish. 

To farm out the revenue of a country is 
allowed, on all hands, to be a ruinous and 
unthrifty system; to extend it to that which 
arises from a land-rent, cannot fail to her 
particularly adverse to the progress of cul¬ 
tivation. Had the East India Company, 
when, by the apt of perpetual settlement, they 
erected the Zemindars into great private 
landed-proprietors, taken from them the 
right of collecting the land-rent of their 
Zemindaries, and granted them, in lieu of 
this, as much of the Coss lands, or of those 
which they held free of any rent to the 
state, as would have been esteemed an 
equivalent for the loss of their hereditary 
offices, thev would have provided more ef¬ 
fectually, than they have done, for the in¬ 
terests of agriculture. Had they followed 
up this system, with commuting the rent of 
the Ryots, which is paid in kind, into a tax 
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to he levied in money, and to increase, not 
with the improvement of the land, but ac¬ 
cording as the exigencies of the govern¬ 
ment might require : and, instead ol asses¬ 
sing them so directly, as is done by the 
. present system, had made them to contri¬ 
bute, to the expence of the state, in a more 
round-about manner, those interests would 
have been still more powerfully promoted. 
To grant to the Ryot all that encourage¬ 
ment, of which the imperfection of human 
institutions will admit, it would have only 
remained, to extend to him the right of 
alienating his property, or letting it to an¬ 
other for a rent; and to have provided, for 
the administration of justice, such a system, 
as would effectually secure the rights and 
property of every individual. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to this sys¬ 
tem, that, by leaving the Rvots entirely to 
their own discretion, the cultivation of the 
lands would be neglected. It does not ap- 
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pear, however, that if the cultivators were 
disposed to be remiss in this respect, the 
authority of government would afford any 
adequate remedy for the evil; which may, 
therefore, exist, as much under the present, 
as under any other. But, in fact, so far 
would this be from the case, under the 
system which we are now recommending', 
that, on the contrary, the cultivation of 
the soil would be more encouraged, than 
before. Such of the Ryots, as were un¬ 
able to cultivate their farms, would find 
themselves under the necessity of disposing 
of them to others ; and a spirit of property 
being by this means introduced, would soon 
have the effect of preventing the land, the 
most valuable and permanent of all proper¬ 
ty, trom being neglected. In this case, it 
would not be necessary for government to 
interfere, under pretence of protecting the 
interests of agriculture. A regard to their 
own interest w'ould lead the landed-proprie¬ 
tors, to look after this object; and to them 
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it might be safely left, to take every mea¬ 
sure, requisite to increase the fertility of 
the soil. Their superstitious opinions might, 
indeed, stand in the way of fully accom¬ 
plishing this object; but if there .is any 
prospect of overcoming their religious pre¬ 
judices, it is surely greater, under the free 
and liberal system, which we have propos¬ 
ed, than under that, which has so long pre¬ 
vailed among the Hindus. 

Were it asked, with what degree of hope, 
we ought to look forward to the adoption 
of such a system, for the encouragement of 
agriculture in India, we should say with little 
-—perhaps with none, so long as that country 
is subject to a distant power, much more to 
an associationofmerchants. Therevcnuesof 
eV ery country are levied, in order to enable 
their governments, to provide for their pro¬ 
tection ; those of British India, for the ex¬ 
press purpose of enriching its sovereign, 
who resides in another quarter of the globe. 
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The system, therefore, which is calculated to 
provide most effectually for the latter ob¬ 
ject, will always be preferred to that, which 
aims only at the former. It is, too, a received 
maxim, in political economy, that the re¬ 
venue of no government ought to be great¬ 
er, than what is requisite for the protection 
of the state. But, however much that of 
India may ever exceed this amount, it is 
almost in vain to expect, that, under its pre¬ 
sent administration, the surplus will be em¬ 
ployed, as it certainly ought to be, in aug¬ 
menting its capital, and increasing the pro¬ 
duce of its land and labour. But even un¬ 
der the present system, which the interest 
of the East India Company will always 
prevent from undergoing any material al- 
teration, considerable encouragement may 
be afforded to the agriculture of India. The 
British government, regulating its measures 
according to the spirit of the ancient insti¬ 
tutions of Hindustan, which held in* the 
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highest estimation, the character and labours 
of the husbandman, may protect and en¬ 
courage the Ryot, by checking the abuse 
of that power, which, by the present con¬ 
stitution, is lodged in the hands of the Ze¬ 
mindars and other renters. By exempting 
the Ryot from paying his rent in kind, and 
commuting a certain sum of money in lieu 
ol it, a stop may be put to that wanton 
and inhuman tyranny, which exacts from 
him four-fifths of the produce, instead of the 
proportion appointed by law, and then pre¬ 
vents him horn selling what remains, so long 
as his superior has any to dispose of. Pie 
may be encouraged to employ his industry 
by the sure prospect of reaping its iruibs; 
assisted by means of proper implements 
in the art of increasing its produce; and 
stimulated to oxertion, by the hope of 
honour and reward. He has the happi¬ 
ness to live in a country, which will 
richly reward his labours; and he pos- 
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sesses advantages, of which few other na¬ 
tions can boast. The neighbouring empire 
of China, less fertile than Hindustan, sup¬ 
ports a still greater population, and af¬ 
fords a most striking proof, how extensive 
the resources of a country may become, 
when its inhabitants apply themselves with 
spirit and assiduity, to the improvement of 
agriculture ; and w’hen public honours, and 
public rewards await the husbandman, who 
distinguishes himself in his profession. 

After providing food for the support of 
life, the next care of the human race would 
be to protect themselves against the irjcle- 
mency of the seasons; and the cultivation 
of architecture would form the next step, in 
their progress towards civilization. In In¬ 
dia, this art once attained a very high de¬ 
gree of perfection; but, like almost every 
other, is now sunk into a state of comparative 
degradation. Amidst the most magnificent 
monuments of its progress in former ages, 
the mean and miserable huts of the present 


■ Hindus, are represented as forming a me¬ 
lancholy spectacle. They are coarsely con¬ 
structed of the slightest materials; and, at 
the same time, that their damp and confin¬ 
ed condition renders them injurious to health, 
they are scarce able to afford security against 
the vicissitudes of the weather *. 

To ameliorate the condition of the Hin¬ 
dus, in this respect, the means are obvious. 
If the country can afford materials, proper 
lor constructing comfortable and substantial 
houses, they ought, to be employed for this 
purpose. If the art of applying these ma-< 
te: ials to architecture, is lost or forgotten, it 
cannot be very difficulty either to recover it 
or substitute another in its place. If ma , 
t rials of a more solid and lasting nature 
cannot be procured, bricks may, ffi many 
places, be made of the soil; while the ex¬ 
tensive forests, with which the country 
abounds, will supply the requisite timber, 
to erect dwellings sufficiently substantial 

* Vid. Sketch of Hiudit Manner*, &c. 
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and good. To encourage the Hindus, to 
aspire after greater comfort and elegance 
in their houses, it has been proposed, that 
pecuniary rewards should be bestowed on 
those, who set the example in this species 
of improvement. But the difficulty of find¬ 
ing funds, lor defraying the expence of such 
a measure, is a serious objection to any pro¬ 
posal of this nature; and besides, the culti¬ 
vation of a more elegant inode of architec¬ 
ture, is not to be expected, from special le¬ 
gislative provisions, enacted for the purpose; 
but will naturally arise out pf the progress 
of civilized manners, the increase of public 
wealth, and the improvement of public 
taste. 

In those arts, that furnish the utensils, by 
which the common operations of fife are 
performed, with ease and expedition, wc 
cannot expect a people to be very expert, 
who are so deficient, as the Hindus, in agri¬ 
culture and architecture. Their ample, forests 
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furnish them with timber, of every quality; 
but the instruments, with which they work 
it, are rude and inadequate, and the utensils 
they form from it, ill-constructed, inelegant, 
and inconvenient. Their country supplies 
them with abundance of that clay, which is 
employed in the art of pottery ; but they 
are unacquainted with the mode of working 
it to the greatest advantage, or producing* 
from it, that variety of structure, and that 
neatness and elegance of fabrication, to 
which European artists have attained. 

To obviate these disadvantages, and pro¬ 
mote the progress of civilization among our 
Indian subjects, by instructing them in a 
better mode of cultivating the arts, the 
means are so manifest, as to render any dis¬ 
cussion regarding them unnecessary. If 
the Hindus are once placed upon a level 
with the British subjects of the country, in 
point of civil and political privileges; if 
they are assigned their proper rank in the 
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society; and treated with that respect and 
lenity, which their influence in the state de¬ 
mands, and to which, as our fellow-men, 
they are entitled, they will soon strive with 
their European brethren, in the race of lux¬ 
ury, and assiduously cultivate every art, 
that contributes to promote its progress. In. 
some of those, which are more properly de¬ 
nominated elegant, than useful, they are 
already our superiors. In works of ivory, 
and in cutting and polishing the precious 
stones, with which India abounds, they 
are undoubtedly the most expert of any 
people, in the world. In weaving and 
dyeing, they have also, says Dr Robert¬ 
son, “acquired an expertness and deli¬ 
cacy of hand, which Europeans, with all 
their superior knowledge, and the aid of 
more complete instruments) have never been 
able to attain*.” The muslins of India, 
though said by some, to be inferior to the 

Vide Robertson’s Disquisition, 
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British, in fineness of thread, and uniformi¬ 
ty of texture, far exceed them in durability 
of colour, and in the elegant glossiness of 
their fabric. Yet these muslins, it is well 
known, are manufactured upon rude tem¬ 
porary looms, raised under the shade ot 
a tree, and so slightly constructed, as to 
be easily removed to a distance by the 
weaver—a mode of manufacture exposed to 
u number ot disadvantages, but admitting 
of an easy remedy. It may, however, be 
doubted, whether any change, in this respect, 
would be attended with beneficial conse¬ 
quences; as the superior quality of Indian 
manufactures, may, perhaps, be owing, in 
some measure, to those very circumstances, 
which we account unfavourable. How far 
it would be consistent with the true policy 
of this country, to encourage a manufac¬ 
ture, which may eventually drive our own 
from the market, we shall leave to be de¬ 
cided by those politicians, who regard the 
prosperity of one part of the great com- 
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mercial world, as necessarily involving the 
ruin of another. 

When men have attained the knowledge 
of those arts, which more immediately mi¬ 
nister to their wants, the next object, to 
which they turn their attention, is the pro¬ 
secution of such as improve and dignify 
their nature. In proportion as the Sciences 
are cultivated, the sphere of human happi¬ 
ness is enlarged; new sources of the most 
sublime gratification are opened; and the 
best means of improvement are placed 
within our power. The extent to which 
this cultivation is carried among any peo¬ 
ple, is the most correct criterion, by which 
we can estimate their progress in refine¬ 
ment ; and when applied to the case before 
us, proves the natives of Hindustan, to have 
once held a very high rank in the scale of 

various opi¬ 
nions have, indeed, been entertained,; and 
some writers are unwilling to allow, that 
the Hindus were, at any period of their his- 


cmbzation. On this subject 
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toiy, acquainted with the sciences, to that 
extent, which an examination of their works 
has led others to maintain. But the appeal 
that has been made to the writings of the an¬ 
cient Brahmins, places this matter beyond 
dispute; and bears an honourable testimony 
to the proficiency in the fine arts, which the 
inhabitants of India once acquired. Nor 
is it difficult, to reconcile the present ig¬ 
norance of the Hindus, with those monu¬ 
ments of learning, which are still extant 
among them. When we reflect upon the 
nature and tendency of their political and 
religious institutions, and on the scenes of 
devastation and misery, which ambition, 
fanaticism, and avarice, have successively 
introduced among them, we cease, in a 
great measure, to wonder, that the picture 
of modern Hindustan should, in this respect, 
d^er so widely from that of ancient India ; 
or that the sciences should have become 
neglected, and are now almost forgotten. 

In the fine arts of poetry, painting, sculp- 
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tare, and music, the Hindus have exhibited 
specimens of their proficiency, which would 
do honour to men in the most civilized state. 
If, in the first of these, their productions are 
inferior to the classic models of Greece and 
Rome, in correctness of taste, and simplici¬ 
ty of imagery, they glow with the enthusi¬ 
asm of a warmer imagination, and abound 
with similies, more sublime and elevated. 
To judge of them, by the phlegmatic rules 
of western criticism, or to style them bom¬ 
bastic, w r hen they rise beyond the limits, 
which it has assigned to the poet’s fancy, is 
perhaps unfair. The same reasoning may 
he applied, to estimate their progress in mu¬ 
sic, painting, and sculpture; although, it 
niust be acknowledged, that in these, their 
productions are of an inferior description, 
and otten betray a conception, unnatural 
and fantastic, corresponding to the notions 
inculcated by the vulgar system of supersti¬ 
tion. But the period has long ago elapsed, 
since the sages of India disputed the palm 
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of science, with the philosophers of Greece 
and Rome. The present race of Brahmins 
are, for the most part, unacquainted with 
the language, in which the researches and 
speculations of their ancestors are contain¬ 
ed ; and the few, to whom this knowledge 
is confined, are represented as men of little 
genius, and Avholly unambitious of emulat¬ 
ing the wisdom of their forefathers. They 
revere, but attempt not to cope with, the 
learning of former ages, and are merely 
distinguished from the herd of their igno¬ 
rant brethren, by having the \edas, and 
other sacred books, in their custody, and 
possessing a. knowledge of the Sanscrit, 
barely sufficient to understand them. 

To raise the present race of Hindus, 
nearer to a level with their ancestors, in 
those sciences, which are now almost for¬ 
gotten, and still farther to refine their taste, 
the means are sufficiently obvious. If the 
works of the ancient Brahmins are translat¬ 
ed from the Sanscrit, in which they are now 
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buried, into the vulgar languages of Hin¬ 
dustan ; and if, in addition to these, the ad¬ 
mired and classical productions of other 
countries, be transferred into the same 
tongues, we shall go far to accomplish this 
object. It is natural to suppose, that the 
Hindus will study the former with peculiar 
pleasure, and, in process of time, acquire a 
taste for relishing the latter. If the atten¬ 
tion of their youth, in particular, be direct¬ 
ed to these productions, and every incite¬ 
ment held forth, to encourage and reward 
the efforts of genius; if the government of 
British India is careful, to watch over the 
interests of learning, and by measures, si¬ 
milar to those, which they have employed 
in regard to their European servants, to ex¬ 
cite a spirit of emulation among their na¬ 
tive youth, the progress of knowledge, and 
consequent civilization cannot fail to be 
promoted. In this manner may the means 
of improvement in science, at present so 
scanty in India, be increased; and eVen 
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the interests of general literature promoted, 
by the historical and chronological legends 
of the Hindus supplying facts which are 
deficient in the records of other nations. 
What is excellent in the Hindu laws may 
be retained ; and their selfish tendency cor¬ 
rected, by transferring into their code, the 
spirit of more liberal institutions. By this 
means the treasures of ancient and modern 
erudition may be opened, and the natives 
of Hindustan instructed in the sciences of 
medicine, geography, natural and experi¬ 
mental philosophy, and some others, of 
which they have always been astonishingly 
ignorant. 

Ethics, or that branch of science, which 
teaches us to discriminate betwixt what is 
virtuous, and what is vicious; investigates 
the proper motives of action; and lays down 
rules for the regulation of life and manners; 
is, of all others, that with which the happi¬ 
ness of mankind is most intimately connect¬ 
er). It may, thciefore, be proper to bestow 
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a little more attention upon this part of our 
subject, and to inquire more particularly 
into the state of morals amongst the inha¬ 
bitants of India. Such an investigation 
will render us better able to point out, in 
what manner their condition may, in this 
interesting respect, be ameliorated. We are 
told by the Grecian writers, that the an¬ 
cient Indians were the wisest of nations; 
and in moral wisdom, they certainly were 
peculiarly eminent. Their Nitre Sastra, 
or system of Ethics, is yet extant; and the 
fables of Vishnuservan, who is now ridicu- 
culously denominated Pelpay, are pro¬ 
nounced by Dr Robertson *, to be the most 
beautiful, if not the most ancient, collec¬ 
tion of apologues in the world. F rom many 
of their writings, w r e discover, that they 
paid particular attention to the study of 
Ethics; and that the sublime speculations, 
which, in after ages, rendered the philoso- 




* Via. Robertson 1 * Dijquiwtion. 
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pliers of Greece so illustrious, had engaged 
the researches of the Indian Brahmins, long 
before Plato or Pythagoras flourished. Like 
the Greeks, the Indians were divided into 
sects, whose opinions were often directly 
opposite. That, whose doctrines are found¬ 
ed on principles the most generous and dig¬ 
nified, which reason, unassisted by revela¬ 
tion, is capable of attaining, taught, that 
“ man is formed for action, not indo¬ 
lence—that he is born, not for himself 
alone, but for his fellow-men—that the 
happiness of the society, to which he be¬ 
longs, and the good of mankind, should he 
his highest objects—and that, satisfied with 
the purity of the motives, which induce 
him to act, he may enjoy that approbation 
of his own mind, which constitutes genuine 
felicity, regardless of the power of fortune, 
or the opinions of men.” The golden pre¬ 
cepts, of loving even our enemies, and of 
doing unto others as we would that they 
should do unto' us, formed a part of the 
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Hindu code of morality, and bespoke the 
liberal and benevolent spirit, which it some¬ 
times breathed. 

But, it may be asked, do these noble pre¬ 
cepts produce a corresponding effect, upon 
the lives and manners of the Hindus ? It 
is fair to judge of the tree by its fruit; and 
here, it must be acknowledged, that the 
system of Hindu morality is Avofully defi¬ 
cient. It appears, indeed, to have succeed¬ 
ed, along with other causes, in rearing up 
a harmless and inoffensive people, distin¬ 
guished for the mildness of their manners, 
and pious resignation to their destiny. But, 
destitute of a proper standard, to which to 
direct their views, and dreadfully disfigured 
by superstition, it has failed, alike in uni¬ 
mating to the practice of the nobler virtues, 
and in preventing the commission of some 
of the most detestable vices. Its sanctions 
are poorly calculated to ensure obedience to 
its precepts; and the ease, with which the 
guilt of transgression may be wiped away, 
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by a few penances, or ablutions, in some sa¬ 
cred river, only encourages to their more 
extensive violation. * Imperfect, too, as the 
ancient Hindu code of morals, is, it is now 
scarcely known to the present race. To its 
nobler precepts they are entirely strangers, 
those only being retained by the Brahmins, 
which contribute to strengthen the influ¬ 
ence of superstition. 

To apply the proper remedies to these 
evils, is an object of the first importance. 

To improve the morals of our Indian sub¬ 
jects, and to bestow upon them a rule of 
life and manners, which shall be free from \ 

superstition, dignified in its motives, perfect 
in its prescriptions, and which, instead of 
being guided by, shall counteract the influ¬ 
ence of their climate, and institutions are 
measures indispensably necessary to their 
civilization. The translation of the Nitre 
Sastra, striptof itsfrivolous, superstitious, and 
immoral appendages the dispersion of 
treatises, containing a purer system of ethics; 
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and particularly, the careful instruction of 
youth in the principles of sound morality, 
are means, from-which much benefit must be 
derived. But we can look to Christianity 
alone, for a radical cure to these evils. To 
the influence of the noble and elevated doc¬ 
trines and precepts of this benign religion, 
are the polished and refined nations of Eu¬ 
rope indebted, for that degree of know¬ 
ledge and civilization, which they enjoy. 
Before they were converted to its faith, they 
were in a state, ruder and more uncultivated 
than that of the Hindus; sunk in the gross¬ 
est superstition, and accustomed to the most 
immoral and inhuman practices. They 
“ sat in darkness, and in the shadow of death," 
till the glorious light of the Gospel dispelled 
the clouds of ignorance and vice, in which 
they were enveloped. In vain had reason, 
for the space of four thousand years, endea¬ 
voured to guide the footsteps of the human 
race. The boasted nations of Greece and 
Rome, the most renowned of her children- 
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exhibited a melancholy proof of her imbe¬ 
cility ; and, under her tuition, became as 
superstitious and immoral, as the barbarians 
around them. Even their celebrated phi¬ 
losophers, who affected implicitly to follow 
her dictates, were unable to rise to any 
thing truly elevated and noble; and their 
feeble attempts to stem the torrent of in¬ 
creasing depravity, uniformly terminated in 
their giving way to the stream. Christiani¬ 
ty was at length announced. The noblest 
incentives to action were now held forth, 
and the highest rewards promised by this 
religion, to a life of virtue and holiness. 
The standard of morals, which had sunk so 
low, was raised to its proper level; and the 
most perfect pattern of holiness was exhi¬ 
bited for imitation, in the life of Jesus. 
Human victims ceased to bleed upon the 
altars, and the frivolous and immoral rites 
of superstition, fled before the simple and 
more noble ceremonies of Christianity. 
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SECT. IV. 

Commerce—Advantages of-—Little regarded by 
the Hindus—Internal trade—Means of pro¬ 
moting—Foreign trade—Monopolies regard¬ 
ed as influencing civilization—As they affect 
the country against which they are establish¬ 
ed—Little demand for British produce in 
India—Causes of this—How to be increased 
—Effects of monopolies , in regard to the 
countries with which the monopolist trades — 
Advantages of monopolies, and when admis¬ 
sible—Arguments in javour of the East Li¬ 
dia Company's monopoly—Objections to the 
present system—Remedies to be applied to it. 

Hindustan, abounding, as it does, with 
gold and silver, is almost destitute of the 
coarser metals; and although the ingenui¬ 
ty of its inhabitants furnishes, in superior 
excellence, many of the articles of luxury, 
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they are precluded from rising to perfection 
in some of the common arts of life, by the 
scarcity ofproper materials, for carrying them 
on. They are therefore debarred from many 
of those comforts and conveniencies, of which 
they might otherwise partake; and conse¬ 
quently checked in their progress towards 
civilization. To remove these disadvan¬ 
tages, the plain and obvious measure of en* 
couraging commerce suggests itself. In 
what manner this object may be most effec¬ 
tually promoted, and the productions of 
other countries, which minister to the hap¬ 
piness and comfort of civil and domestic 
life, but of which the Hindus are at present 
destitute, exchanged for their commodities, 
and these in their turn increased, is an in¬ 
quiry not less difficult than important. 

It may be laid down, as a fundamental 
principle, that without commerce, foreign 
or domestic, no nation can ever arrive at a 
high degree of refinement. Men appear to 
be scattered over the face of the earth, and 
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the gifts of Providence unequally distribut¬ 
ed, for this, amongst other purposes, to ren¬ 
der requisite an intercourse betwixt their 
remotest tribes. Their reciprocal wants give 
rise to a reciprocal communication, in order 
to supply them; the social principle is 
strengthened by this intercourse; and bas¬ 
tions, inferior in refinement, are stimulated 
to greater improvement, by observing the 
power and influence, which others derive 
from a higher degree of civilization. In¬ 
dustry, which would lie dormant,- after we 
had supplied our own narrow circle of 
wants, is roused to exertion, in order to fur¬ 
nish other countries with those articles 
which arc only found in our own; and to 
receive in exchange the commodities of 
those countries, which cannot be procured 
at home. Men are, in this manuer, linked 
together, and the most remote nations 
taught to regard each other, as branches of 
the same family, whose duty and interest it 
is, to supply their reciprocal wants, and set. 
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at work their respective industries. The 
discoveries in science, and the improve¬ 
ments in the arts, which may be made by 
one nation, are by means of commerce 
speedily communicated to all, and the ad¬ 
vantages resulting from them universally 
diffused. A way is also opened, by which 
the blessings of the Christian religion may 
be extended to those nations, who, in the 
language of Scripture, <£ yet sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow, of death” 

We have already remarked, that India 
early became interesting, as a scene of 
commerce; but that its trade has, in all 
ages, been engrossed by foreign nations, 
and little regarded by the Hindus them¬ 
selves. It has, consequently, never attained 
that height, which the resources of so rich 
a country are able to support; and.even in¬ 
ternal commerce, which must exist in some 
degree amongst all nations, however little 
advanced in civilization, has never, per¬ 
haps, made that progress amongst the inha- 
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bitants of Hindustan, that might have 
been expected. The view, which, in the 
former part of this dissertation, we have 
given of the laws and character of the Hin¬ 
dus, will suggest a variety of reasons, suifi- 
cient to account for their being so far be¬ 
hind other nations, in this respect. Debar¬ 
red by their political and religious institu¬ 
tions, from engaging in loreign commerce, 
they have been compelled to be compara¬ 
tively passive, in the pursuit of gain by this 
channel; and one of the greatest inlets to 
national riches and prosperity, has been ef¬ 
fectually shut against them. Had they, per¬ 
haps, inhabited a climate less enervating, 
or cultivated a soil which required much 
labour to render it productive, these laws 
might have been enacted to little purpose ; 
and their religion itself might have vainly 
enjoined that abstinence and self-denial, 
which have contributed, in a great mea¬ 
sure, to retard their progress in commerce. 
I heir industry might have then realized u 
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capital, sufficient to carry on the operations! 
of trade, to the full extent of their country’s 
resources ; and the same spirit of enterprize, 
to which commerce has given rise among 
the nations of Europe, might have actuated 
the inhabitants of India. 

Jt is not our intention to enter into any 
detail, how the progress of internal trade 

may be promoted in British India. Many 

of the means by which this may be most 
effectually accomplished, are so obvious, as 
to render any discussion regarding them 
unnecessary ; while local cii cumstances 
must dictate others, With which we cannot 
be supposed acquainted. Constructing ca¬ 
nals and highways, in order to open a rea¬ 
dier communication, betwixt the remote 
parts of the empireaffording security, 
protection, and a sure and ready market to 
the merchant --exempting him from many 
oppressive taxes, to which he is at present 
subjected;—rendering such as are neces¬ 
sary. as light as possible; aud particular- 
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iy, putting a stop to that system, by which 
every petty chieftain in India, levies some 
tribute upon goods, merely passing through 
his territories to a distant market,—are 
measures of’promoting the progress of inter¬ 
nal commerce among the natives of Hin¬ 
dustan, which, in order to be adopted, 
should only require to be mentioned. 

The consideration of the foreign trade of 
British India involves in it greater difficul¬ 
ties, and will require a closer investigation, 
as well as a more ample discussion of the 
important subjects with which it is con¬ 
nected. In entering upon it, two questions 
of the greatest moment, demand our atten¬ 
tion ; namely, how far the monopoly of the 
East India Company is favourable, or other¬ 
wise, to the prosperity .of our eastern em¬ 
pire ; and, supposing the present system of 
managing our Indian affairs to be abolished, 
what other can be substituted in its place, 
so as most effectually to provide for this 
object. Th’e former of these questions can- 
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not be discussed, without adverting to the 
political, as well as to the commercial cha¬ 
racter of the Company ; and the lattci ie- 
quires for its determination, a knowledge of 
legislative jurisprudence, to which we are 
very f$r indeed from laying’ claim. Did 
we, however, possess this knowledge, the 
limits.that we have assigned to the pre¬ 
sent work, would confine us to the few fol¬ 
lowing observations upon these important 
topics. 

Monopolies, regarded in a commercial 
point of view, and in this remote manner, 
affecting the interest of civilization, are ge¬ 
nerally, and we apprehend justly, account¬ 
ed detrimental. By destroying that rival- 
diip in trade, which never fails to bring its 
commodities to market at their proper va¬ 
lue, they raise the price of these commodi¬ 
ties to the consumer, and consequently les¬ 
sen the demand for them—the two great 
evils which it is the business of all political 
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economy to avoid *. By this means, the 
consumer is injured, in being denied those 
articles, which he might otherwise procure 
lor a reasonable equivalent; and the artist, 
being unable to lind an outlet lor the sur¬ 
plus of his industry, is thrown idle, and 
consequently becomes dissipated and vi- 
cious. The manufacturer also, who labours 
for the monopolist, being left at the mercy 
of those, who regulate his industry by ope¬ 
rations so injudiciously contrived, as the 
measures of monopolists generally are, has 
no stimulus to excite him to exertion, nor 
any encouragement to improve the quality 
of his manufacture. For, whatever addi- 
tional price the monopolist may exact from 
his customers, for work executed in a supe¬ 
rior style, the wages of labour arc not, on 
that account, always raised to the work¬ 
man. And in fact, the monopolist himself 
is found regardless of ameliorating the qua- 


* Vid. Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
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lity of his goods, in the confident security, 
that he cannot be driven from the market, 
by others offering' the same, of a superior 
quality, at an equal, or even a lower price. 
Although he may be actuated by the love 
of gain, as much as the individual trader, 
another great stimulus to industry, the fear 
of losing, is in a great measure removed. 
When, at the same time, this monopoly is 
vested in a numerous body of merchants, it 
is difficult to convince any single member, 
that much depends upon his individual ex¬ 
ertions ; and hence, that indolence and in¬ 
activity, so much complained of in large 
companies. If such companies are en¬ 
gaged in extensive commercial speculations, 
the waste and prodigality attending the 
management of their concerns, are necessa¬ 
rily enormous, and generally, in the end, 
prove totally ruinous. 

Such arc some of the pernicious effects 
which monopolies entail upon those, who, 
as they are more immediately within the 
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sphere of their influence, are the first to suf¬ 
fer from their operation. This influence, 
however, is not confined to so narrow a cir¬ 
cle, as either the manufactures or consumers 
of those commodities, in which monopolists 
trade. They will often he found prevent¬ 
ing’ a part of the capital of the country, 
against which they are granted, from going 
into a channel, in which it would, perhaps, 
naturally flow; and consequently, compel¬ 
ling it to seek others, that are less profit¬ 
able. If) indeed, they had the effect of 
forcing it into the home trade, the channel 
of which might not be full at the time, they 
ought to. be regarded as beneficial; inas¬ 
much as it is more profitable to employ the 
capital of a country, in the home trade, 
than in one of foreign consumption. But 
if we suppose the home-trade, and foreign 
consumption trade, to have absorbed as 
much capital, as they can profitably employ, 
the surplus capital, which ought to flow in 
the channel, occupied by the monopoly, 
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must, if employed at all, be vested in the 
carrying trade ; the most'unprofitable, ac¬ 
cording to Dr Smith, in which it can be 
employed. At the present period, when, 
perhaps, by the measures of our enemy, a 
great part of the capital of this country, 
which was formerly employed in the foreign 
consumption trade, is unavoidably with¬ 
drawn from it; and which, for the same 
reasons, cannot even be employed in the 
carrying trade, it would, without doubt, be 
greatly to the advantage of this country, if 
it could find employment in supplying the 
Indian market with the manufactures of 
Britain, and Britain with the commodities 
of India. But of the possibility of employ¬ 
ing it in this manner, even if the trade were 
completely open, there are many circum¬ 
stances which may create a doubt. 

It has long been the subject of complaint, 
among the manufacturers of Great Britain, 
that whilst other parts of the British do¬ 
minions take off a great proportion of our 
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commodities, and set at work a great part 
of our industry, India, the most extensive 
and populous of them all, has, in these re¬ 
spects, been attended with the least effect. 
This has generally been ascribed, to the 
operation of the exclusive charter of the 
Company; but it appears obvious, upon the 
established principles of commerce, that this 
cause is inadequate to account for the ef¬ 
fect. For if there really exists in India, an 
effective demand for our produce, it would 
so manifestly be the interest of the East 
India Company, to supply it, that it would 
soon be done to at least nearly the full ex¬ 
tent. It is absurd to suppose, that any as¬ 
sociation ot merchants would forego the 
advantage, if within their reach, of gaining 
the double profit, arising from the sale of 
British produce in India, and Indian pro¬ 
duce in Britain; and it must be allowed, that 
such companies would be better able to sup¬ 
ply, and regulate this demand, than private 
traders, for some time at least, could possibly 
be. It would be in their power to regulate 
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their investments out to India, according to 
the demand, then existing for our commodi¬ 
ties, §o as to run no risk, of overstocking 
the market with any one, and by depreciat¬ 
ing its value, injuring the productive in¬ 
dustry of this .country ; or of understocking 
it with another, and, by raising its price, 
hurting that of their Indian customers. It 
does not, therefore, appear a satisfactory so¬ 
lution of the phenomenon, to ascribe the 
want of sale for British ' manufactures in 
India, to the inertness and inactivity, inci¬ 
dent to all great companies. The same 
love of gain, which first prompted merchants 
to associate together, must still continue to 
actuate them; although, undoubtedly, as 
members of an extensive Company, they 
must feel it less than as individual traders. 
But many other circumstances concur, in 
rousing the East India Company from any 
inactivity, into which they might naturally 
be disposed to fall. They are not allowed 
to slumber on a bed of roses. They are 
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surrounded by a host of enemies, whose at¬ 
tacks they cannot regard with indifference ; 
and it is too much their interest, to concili ¬ 
ate public favour, to permit them overlook¬ 
ing measures, which would both secure this 
object, and increase their pecuniary profits: 
But the fact is, that there does not exist in 
India, what, in mercantile language, is cal¬ 
led an effective demand for the produce of 
other countries—a circumstance, which 
some attribute to the climate, religion, and 
customs of its inhabitants; whilst others* 
w ill scarcely allow these to have any influ¬ 
ence in regulating the demand of India for 
foreign commodities, even although the Hin¬ 
dus have, in all ages, been remarkable, for 
despising the goods of other countries, and 
regarding the precious metals, as the only 
adequate equivalent for their own. Gold 
and silver may, indeed, be regarded as the 
commodities of every country, and we are 

* Vide Lauderdale on the Government Of Indian / 
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somewhat disposed to consider so much of 
them, as is exported from Britain, as nearly 
the same with an ecpial value of its manu¬ 
factures. At the same time, it would cer¬ 
tainly, on many accounts, be more profit¬ 
able, directly to exchange the produce of 
Britain, for that of India, than to do so, 
through the intervention of those markets, 
at which we barter our manufactures, for 
the precious metals. But if the assertion 
is founded on fact, that the gold and silver, 

r annually sent to India from other conn- 
trios, never again finds its way back to them, 
this alone might convince us, that there ex¬ 
ists not there a demand for foreign commo¬ 
dities ; the real cause of which may, per¬ 
haps, be found to take its rise from a source, 
very different from any of those that have 
been alleged, and one, which cannot be 
rooted out, without, a total change of the 
policy, which has in India subsisted for 
ages. How, it may he asked, is it possible, 
that an effective demand for the produce 
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of other countries, can exist among a peo¬ 
ple, whose political constitution leaves them 
little or nothing wherewithal to purchase 
it i 1 The Hindu lias been accustomed to 
pay all the produce of his farm or in¬ 
dustry, over and above what is necessary, 
for supplying a very narrow circle of wants, 
to the governing power, as revenue, or to 
some grinding collector, as the perqui¬ 
sites of office. The surplus produce of the 
land and labour of British India, after de¬ 
fraying the necessary expences of the state, 
and satisfying a variety of claims, exorbitant 
and iil-defiucd, has for many years been an¬ 
nually exported to other climates; and so 
long has nothing been leit to its inhabitants, 
with which to gratify a taste for foreign luxu¬ 
ries, that they have now almost ceased to 
know what it is to feel it. Wc cannot, there* 
lore, wonder, that the attempt, which was 
made by the British legislature, in 1793, of 
increasing the exportation of our manufac¬ 
tures to India, by compelling the Company 
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to provide annually, three thousand tons of 
shipping, for the express purpose of carrying- 
out the goods of private adventurers, should 
not have been attended with the anticipated 
effect} or that on I v two . thousand tons of 
the shipping should have been employed, 
in the space of nine years *. After such 
an experiment, it is sufficiently manifest, 
that the disadvantage, under which the 
mother country labours, in her trade to 
India, would not be removed, by merely 
depriving the Company of their exclusive 

r charter. The only way of accomplishing 
this, would be to bestow property upon our 
Indian subjects, with which to barter for our 
manufactures, by measures such as we have 
recommended under the head of agricul- 
ture. But we have there seen, that there 
is little ground to hope, that such a bene- 


*• See Third Report of the Special Committee, on Private 
Trade—Parliamentary Reports, 1807. 
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ficial revolution in their circumstances will 
ever take place. 

Tt may easily be imagined, that the per¬ 
nicious effects of monopolies are not confin¬ 
ed to the country, against which they are 
granted, but extend to that, with which 
they establish the relations of commerce, 
on so narrow a basis. Accordingly, every 
country in this’situation is compelled, as 
has already been observed, to purchase fo¬ 
reign commodities at the price, which the 
monopolist may choose to affix to them; 
and having no other outlet, for the surplus of 
its own industry, to accept (or it whatever he 
may be willing to allow. If it should hap¬ 
pen, as in the erfse before us, that they who 
exclusively trade to, also rule this country, 
these evils must be still farther increased; as, 
upon this supposition, the means of excluding 
rivals from the market, are placed in the 
hands of those, who are too much interest¬ 
ed in carrying them into execution, not to 
avail themselves of every opportunity of 
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doing so. Did they, indeed, consult their 
interests as sovereigns, the first object of 
their care would be, to increase the produce 
of the land and labour of their subjects : to 
enable them to purchase the commodities of 
other countries, with the smallest possible 
portion of their own, would be their second. 
But their interests, as merchants, who may, 
perhaps, soon cease to .act as sovereigns, is 
apparently, at least, the reverse. Were 
the exclusive charter of the East India 
Company rendered perpetual, they could 
scarcely fail to perceive, that their interests, 
as sovereigns, add merchants, are identically 
the same; but so long as it is limited to a 
short period, and in so much danger of be¬ 
ing annulled, they will naturally prefer the 
rapid profits of the latter, to the slower but 
more permanent advantages of the former. 
By acting upon this system,- and confining 
the produce of their subjects’ industry, to 
as much as is barely sufficient to supply the 
market, to which they are to convey it, they 
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will be enabled to keep up its price in this 
market; and by exchanging the foreign 
commodities, in which they trade, for as 
great a quantity as possible of this produce, 
their profits will be still farther increased. 
So inconsistent, it appears, are the measures 
of such monopolists, that the one has a ne¬ 
cessary tendency to defeat the other. 

Monopolies are not always, however, 
without their use; and the disadvantages, 
which we have enumerated, can only be 
fail ly objected against them, when carried 
beyond a certain extent. That there are 
cases, in which they are not only necessary, 
but highly expedient, has been acknowledged 
b} r the warmest advocates ot commercial free- 
dom. Even Dr Smith himself admits, that 
“ ms tances are conceivable, in which a tem¬ 
porary monopoly of this kind may be vin¬ 
dicated, upon the same principles, upon 
which a like monopoly of a new machine, 
is granted to its inventor, and that of a new 
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book to its author * ” An encouragement 
of this nature may be absolutely necessary, 
to prevail on any merchant, to embark 
his capital in a speculation, which it is ex¬ 
pected, will be ultimately advantageous to 
the country, but, which, it is acknowledged, 
is in the first instance attended with con¬ 
siderable risk. The premium, that natu¬ 
rally suggests itself, for incurring the danger 
of opening a new, and uncertain market to 
the public, is the exclusive possession oi 
this market, for such a period of time, as is 
sufficient to afford an equivalent, for the 
risk attending the first speculations. But it 
is obvious, from what has already been ad¬ 
vanced, that if the monopoly is continued, 
beyond the time which is deemed adequate 
for this purpose, it cannot be defended upon 
the general principles of commercial econo¬ 
my ; and the necessity oi a measure, so di¬ 
rectly opposite to these principles, must be 


* Book y. ch. i. Wealth of Nation*. 
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founded on circumstances, peculiar to the 
branch of commerce, in which the privilege 
of trading is exclusively granted to anjr mer¬ 
chant, or company. The monopoly of the 
East India Company has long ago ceased 
to rest its justification, upon the, general 
principle which we have now laid down. 

'1 he right, by which they hold their present 
charter of exclusive privileges, is founded 
on purchase; and cannot be called in ques¬ 
tion. But when the period arrives, at which 
this right will legally expire, what are the 
arguments, upon which the expediency of 
renewing their exclusive charter \vill be 
founded ? and what the objections which 
^vid then be urged, by the enemies of 
the present system ? There can be no 
gloat harm in anticipating this period as 
ai rived; and as the subject has already 
received such ample discussion, both in aiul 
out ot Parliament, that we can expect little, 
if any thing new, to bo then brought for- 
Avard on either side of the question, we may 
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be able to form some opinion on the merits 
of a system, which, however numerous its 
enemies, is far from being destitute of 
friends. 

The first stand made by the supporters of 
the present system, will be on the grounds, 
that the trade to India is of so peculiar a 
nature, that it cannot be carried on, with¬ 
out the encouragement of exclusive privi¬ 
leges; grounds, from which, indeed, they 
have repeatedly been driven, but may not, 
therefore, be found to have abandoned. It 
will be alleged, that a branch of commerce, 
in which the capital required to carry it on 
is so large—the returns from it so slow— 
and the difficulty of selling or procuring 
cargoes, without resident agents in the coun¬ 
try, so great; can never be carried on with 
advantage, by private adventurers. This 
argument, however, although it should be 
allowed to show the necessity, of the Indian 
commerce being carried on by companies, 
by no means proves, that these companies 
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should be vested with exclusive privileges. 
But, in fact, it is equally inconclusive in both 
respects, and contradicted by the experience 
of the Portuguese and Americans; the for¬ 
mer of whom traded to India, for nearly 
two centuries, without exclusive companies ; 
while the latter must admit, that, though 
altogether carried on by private merchants, 
their Indian commerce is the most lucra¬ 
tive, which they possess. Could we keep 
the case of the Portuguese altogether out of 
sight, we should willingly concede to the 
advocates of monopoly, that, did not com¬ 
panies with exclusive privileges exist, the 
success of private adventurers might be less 
extensive, and the argument drawn from it, 
in support of an open trade, less strong 
and conclusive. If these companies had 
not previously actecl as pioneers, to remov o 
the obstacles, which impeded the commerce 
to India, private traders, it may be urg¬ 
ed, would have experienced difficulties, 
which their slender resources could not 
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have easily'- overcome. But when, by this 
means, the ground was cleared and explor¬ 
ed, they found it no very arduous matter, 
to come in for a share of the plunder ; and 
although, when they chanced to push their 
skirmishes into the Indian market a little 
too far, they generally contrived, by a judi¬ 
cious retreat, to interpose, betwixt them and 
danger, the broad shield of protection af¬ 
forded by the existence of these companies, 
they were ready enough to cry out against 
their exclusive privileges, as restrictions 
highly detrimental to Indian commerce. 

But the argument, founded on the inability 
of private traders, to carry on the commerce 
of India, is not only conti an to experience, 
but at variance with the established princi¬ 
ples of commercial economy, p or if cargoes 
of Indian commodities cannot be procured, 
or European goods disposed of in India, 
without agents resident in that country,some 
oi the merchants at home, employed in 
this tjude, would find it to be their interest 
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to employ their capital for this very pur¬ 
pose, and by following it to India, as they 
would naturally do, render it unnecessary 
to incur the expence of employing 1 others 
to transact their business. The danger of 
colonization, to be apprehended from such 
freedom ol intercourse with India, will af¬ 
terwards come under our consideration. 
We shall only observe, in this place, that 
if this danger is to be guarded against (and 
we are clearly of opinion, that it ought), it is 
evident, that the Indian trade can never 
be laid open to private adventurers, in the 
most extensive meaning of the word. But 
in the same manner as the navigation act 
of England is a measure, whose political 
wisdom overbalances its commercial absur¬ 
dity ; so, we apprehend, ought that system 
to be regarded, which prevents the capital 
ol England, Irom aiding the industry ot 
1 ndia ; but more than compensates this dis¬ 
advantage, by the security, which it affords 
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the inhabitants of the latter against the ag¬ 
gressions so natural to colonies. 

Another argument in support of’the Bast 
India Company’s monopoly, and one to 
which its advocates are too strongly attachr 
ed, to be easily persuaded to give it up, is 
founded upon the Company giving more en¬ 
couragement to the industry of Great Britain, 
than private traders could possibly afford. It 
is, at first sight, difficult to imagine, how a set 
of merchants, exclusively possessed of any 
branch of commerce, can render it more be¬ 
neficial to the productive industry of the 
country, against which their monopoly is 
granted, than could be done, if it was alike 
open to all who chose to embark in it> But 
the difficulty vanishes, whgn we are inform¬ 
ed, that this is accomplished, by the Com¬ 
pany sending out to India, at a loss which 
no private trader could sustain, a greater 
quantity of British manufactures than the 
Indian market can take off their hands; 
and rather than suffer the workmen at 
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home to be idle, sending out their work, to 
pamper the rats and mice, that have fortu¬ 
nately taken up their quarters in the ware¬ 
houses of Bombay and Calcutta. We are 
far from disposed to call in question the 
assertion, that by exporting every year the 
article of woollens alone, to the amount of 
upwards of a million Sterling, the East In¬ 
dia Company give employment to forty 
thousand industrious persons in England, 
at an annual loss to themselves, of near¬ 
ly thirty thousand pounds. It appears, 
however, that this liberality, by which the 
Company would recommend itself to the 
public favour, is far from being beneficial 
to the public interest; as by every opera¬ 
tion of this kind, so much as the Company 
lose, is lost for ever to the circulating capi¬ 
tal of this country. Could we ascertain to 
what this capital amounts, the common rules 
of arithmetic would enable us to foretel the 
day, upon which its remains would be con¬ 
signed to an Indian grave. It is true, that 


if the Company merely gained nothing by 
this well-meant exportation of British pro¬ 
duce, the evil would be less, and not, per¬ 
haps, to be compared with the opposite ad¬ 
vantage, of employing a great portion ol 
British industry. But it is obvious, that a 
trade which annually devours a part of the 
capital, by which it is carried on, must, in 
the end, be ruinous. In the hands of pri¬ 
vate merchants, no such evils could exist, 
for any length of time. For if the trade 
.did not return to them, within a reasonable 
period, their capital, with the ordinary pro¬ 
fits of stocks, it would soon he relinquished ; 
and a more profitable substituted in its 
place. India would, indeed, cease to be a 
market for British produce; and under such 
disadvantages, the sooner it did so, the bet¬ 
ter for tin's country. There must first be 
an elfective demand for our commodities in 
India, before they can be sent there, with 
any real advantage to our manufacturers. 
To persist in sending them, when no such do- 
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mand exists, is certainly far from being the 
wisest and most effectual method of increas¬ 
ing their produce ; nor is it to be expected, 
that even the great East India Company 
will long persevere in such a system. Could 
it lay claim to the merit of promoting the 
Happiness of their Indian subjects, much 
might be said in alleviation of its commer¬ 
cial folly; but it does not at least appear 
to consult their prosperity, by stimulating 
their industry. 

Tt has hitherto been, and will no doubt 
again be urged, as an argument for conti¬ 
nuing the present system, that however be¬ 
neficial the laying open the trade to India, 
and thereby raising the price of its com¬ 
modities in its own market, and lowering 
them in this, may be to both countries, 
upon the supposition that these commodi¬ 
ties arc consumed in Britain; it must be 
ruinous to England, which exports for fo¬ 
reign consumption the tiir greater quantity of 
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what is imported, by enabling other nation? 
to undersell us in the continental market. 
This argument appears, at first sight, to 
carry with it considerable weight, and was 
always been regarded, as one of the strong¬ 
est commercial reasons, adduced in support 
of the Company’s monopoly. But when 
properly examined, it will be found to over- 
look the first principle of commercial sci¬ 
ence, that all trade is carried on for the 
mutual benefit of the trading and consum¬ 
ing world ; and to forget, that if by the ex¬ 
pansion of any one, the consumers are be ¬ 
nefited by the diminution which necessari¬ 
ly takes place in its profits, the traders at 
large receive an equivalent, perhaps a greater 
advantage, in the investment of a larger 
capital in this particular concern. By lay¬ 
ing open the trade, the country will gain 
this double advantage, in regard to that 
part of its commodities which is consumed 
at home. In respect to that which is sent 
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abroad, it will b.e benefited as much as ever, 
by the gains of the traders. The East In¬ 
dia Directors may not, however, consider 
this as a satisfactory refutation of what ap¬ 
pears to be with them a favourite argument; 
as it is not so easy to convince a set of mo¬ 
nopolists, as an individual trader, that it is 
more for their interest, to make small 
profits upon a large capital, than large 
profits upon a small one. And even, if 
driven from this last commercial resource, 
they will betake themselves to the political 
advantages derived from the present system; 
a strong-hold, of which it may not per¬ 
haps be so easy to dispossess them. 

But, before considering the political ar¬ 
guments, urged in support of the present 
niod<* of administering the affairs of British 
India, it may be proper* to advert a little to 
the state of the Company’s trade, ns it more 
immediately concerns themselves; and to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the profits 
which it affords, are such as, in any degree. 
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to compensate the disadvantages, to which, 
in a commercial point of view, we have 
seen it to be liable. In entering- upon this 
investigation, we are met by a debt, which 
has accumulated to the enormous amount 
of nearly forty millions; with any prut of 
which, if it could be shewn that the trade 
of India is chargeable, there would be little 
ditliculty in forming an opinion upon this 
subject. This, however, is as strenuously 
denied, on the one side, as it is maimained 
upon the other; and to arrive at a know¬ 
ledge o ' the truth, we must regard the as 
sta tions of neither party, but attend to the 
evidence of facts. 

Upon the sound principles of commercial 
economy, a trade can only be said to be 
thriving, when the value ol its ex: is 

replaced by that of its import with the 
ordinary profits of stock. Ill applying this 
rule to that of the East India Company, it 
must be recollected, that a part of their ini' 
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ports, consisting in the surplus revenue of 
their territories, alter deducting the ex- 
pences attending their management, is not 
immediately procured in exchange, for what 
is exported ; and, in balancing their profit or 
loss, ought not, perhaps, in fairness to be 
taken into the account. Allowing it, how¬ 
ever, to replace expences properly commer¬ 
cial, and examining* the Company’s trade 
upon the principles, which we have laid 
down, Ave shall find it, lor a considerable 
period after, its establishment, to have been 
greatly in their favour. But when Lord 
VVeliesf'v, upon taking charge of the govern¬ 
ment India, in 1798, reviewed the state 
ol its finances, lie found that the invest¬ 
ments sent home, had, for a considerable 
period, exceeded the funds destined for 
their provision. This deficiency it had 
therefore become necessary to borrow, in 
order that the investments might not be di¬ 
minished ; and as notwithstanding his 1 .ord- 
ship’s endeavours, to prevail upon the Court 
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of Directors, to increase their exports from 
Europe, and thereby prevent the necessity 
of contracting loans at Indian interest; as 
well as his assertion, that the demand in 
India for British manufactures was increas¬ 
ing, and the average profit upon their sale 
us high as 2 5 per cent, at Calcutta, and Jo 
at Bombay; the Company’s exports became 
still less considerable than before, while the 
investment home continued as great as 
ever ; this deficiency, and consequently the 
debt, by which it was supplied, we t on in¬ 
creasing - . The real truth then appeared to 
be, that as soon as the territorial revenue of 
the Company came to be required, lor up¬ 
holding their increased ci\il and military 
establishments, and their commerce to be, 
by this means, deprived of the assistance of 
a powerful ally, by whom it had hitherto, 
been supported, it was found unable to do 
that, ol itself, which without this assistance 
it ought to have accomplished, before it 
could he called profitable, or persisted 
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in with advantage. Had the Company, 
in this situation of their affairs, acted as 
any private trader, in similar circumstan¬ 
ces would have done, and as prudence 
pointed out, they would have diminished 
the amount of their investments, in propor¬ 
tion as the funds destined for their provision 
decreased. To borrow money at an inte¬ 
rest of eight, ten, and even twelve per cent 
to be vested in commodities, which, when 
brought to market, were sure to encounter 
goods of the same kind and quality, pur¬ 
chased without so expensive a resource, and 
a great, part of which this market was be¬ 
sides unable to take off, was evidently a 
system replete with ruin. We are tempt¬ 
ed, indeed, to believe, that the Court, of 
inferiors were not aware, that any part of 
the debt, which was accumulating in India 
was chargeable upon their commerce. It 
is true, that even under this conviction, 
they might forget to give credit, in their 
balance-sheet, for an item of so appalling a 
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description, or resolutely "refuse it admit¬ 
tance, when pointed out to them; but we 
cannot suppose that they would have per¬ 
sisted, in pressing upon their servants abroad, 
the necessity of procuring as great an in¬ 
vestment as possible, without warning them 
against seeking it by so ruinous a system. 
Neither can w r e give them credit for urging 
this measure, from a conviction of its being 


closely connected with the prosperity of 
their native subjects; or from perceiving,, 
that every departure from it must have 
been attended with a corresponding de¬ 
crease in their industry and happiness. 
But whatever may have been their rea¬ 
sons for persevering in a system, which, al¬ 
though well calculated to increase the pro¬ 
duce of the land and labour, and consequent¬ 
ly to promote the improvement of India, 
was heaping embarrassments upon their 


own finances, and clearly demonstrating 
their trade to he a losing concern; they 
failed not to trace their disasters to the 
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iniitful sources of extensive warfare, and 
increased expenditure in their civil and mi¬ 
litary establishments abroad. An impartial 
observer, however, will discover, that the 
increased revenue of the Company’s terri¬ 
tories has not fallen so very far short, of de¬ 
fraying the ex pence of their acquisition and 
management, as the enormous debt con¬ 
tracted would point out; and that this debt 
must, in a great measure, be ascribed to the 
ruinous system, of borrowing money at In¬ 
dian interest, to carry on a trade, which has 
been pushed far beyond any solid capital, 
011 " l,ich lt supported—to the waste and 


extravagance with which the affairs of the 
Company have been conducted—to the ex¬ 
pensive manner in which their trade is car- 
* u d on, in ships better adapted for the pur¬ 
poses of war, than commerce; and, perhaps, 
above all, to the formidable rivalship of the 
Americans, and other neutrals, who, by an 
impolitic, and in regard to the former, ill-de- 
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served liberality, are enabled to undersell 
them in every foreign market. 

In marking the progress of the European 
trade to India, from the earliest period of 
its history to the present day, it cannot 
escape observation, that those nations, ay ho 
confined their connection with that coun¬ 
try, within the limits of a mere commercial 
intercourse, derived from it greater riches and 
power, than those who, by seizing upon its 
government, became possessed of the \cry 
sources of its wealth. The necessity which 
compelled the states of the ancient world, 
to be satisfied with sharing the riches of 
India, through the channel of commerce 
alone, may, perhaps, be regarded as one of 
the principal causes, to which the advan¬ 
tage? they derived from this source, an; to 
be ascribed. It will not, at least, be denied, 
that the opportunities which aided the am¬ 
bition of modern nations, to establish a 
closer connection with that country, have 
already contributed to accelerate the ruin of 
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some, and may eventually prove the de¬ 
struction of all, by whom it has been form¬ 
ed. That the commercial relation estab¬ 
lished between Great Britain and India, has 
grown into a connection of that peculiar na¬ 
ture, as to threaten, with the dissolution of the 
system,under whoso auspices it has been forin- 
ed, the overthrow of the liberties of the for¬ 
mer country, is the great political argument, 
urgedagainstany change, in the present mode 
of administering the affairs of British India. 
r l\) underhand upon what grounds it rests, 
we must hear in mind the extent of our 
Indian establishments, and the vast patron- 
ai,e which they afford, by the disposal of so 
many lucrative employments, and the ma¬ 
nagement of so extensive a pecuniary con- 
cein. I he danger of this patronage falling 
into the bands of the crown, or the minister 
°1 the day, and thereby enabling them to 
o\ei turn the liberties of the people; and the 
impossibility of lodging it anywhere so 
safely, as in its present hands, appear to 
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the Directors of the East India Company, 

1o be reasons, sufficient of themselves, to 
forbid any change in the existing mode of 
administration. It is obvious, however, that 
the happiness of their Asiatic subjects, is 
here entirely overlooked; although the 
previous question, which ought in justice to 
be discussed, is, how far this is affected by 
the present system. It may be safely as¬ 
sumed, that a system which we have seen 
to be so commercially bad, cannot, in regard 
to them, at least, be politically good. It 
may, indeed, afford some advantages to¬ 
wards their civilization. It may allow an 
unity and concentration of design, in carry¬ 
ing any means adapted lor this purpose into 
execution ; and by proper measures, calcu¬ 
lated as far as possible to counteract its per¬ 
nicious tendency, it may contribute to pro¬ 
mote the progress of refinement. But as 
these advantages may he found in other 
systems, resting on a very different basis; 
and as the evil of throwing a dangerous ac- 
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cession of power into the hands of the 
crown, or the minister, does not necessarily 
result from a change of the existing polity, 
hut may be prevented, although another is 
substituted in its place, the argument drawn 
from hence, in support of the present mode' 
of administering the affairs of India, is evi¬ 
dently entitled to little attention. 

4 4 

But the present system not only labours 
under a paucity even of political arguments 
to support it, but is also liable to not a lew 
political objections. Some, indeed, which 
we have seen urged by its opponents, are 
of that vague and general description, as, if 
taken without limitation, to lie with ecjual 
Ibrce against the wisest institutions of poli¬ 
cy. Thus, in all governments in which a 
system of checks and balances is establish¬ 
ed, a great deal of time must be consumed, 
betwixt the conception and execution of 
their measures. As each, in whatever de¬ 
partment of the legislature it may originate, 
must pass through all its branches, in order 
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jo receive their approbation, h is easy to 
suppose cases, in which the opportunity of 
employing them to advantage may be lost, 
before they are ready to be carried id to 
execution. If the equivalent, however, 
which is gained by such a system, for the 
loss of time necessarily resulting from it, is 
such as fully to compensate this less, it is 
unfair to charge the system itself with im¬ 
perfection, or, at least, to hold it out as less 
perfect than others. An objection, precise¬ 
ly of litis nature, has been raised against 
the present mode of administering the af¬ 
fairs of British India, where measures, ori¬ 
ginating in the Court of Directors, must re¬ 
ceive the approbation of the Board of Con- 
troul—must by it be remitted to the Court 
of Directors, and by them sent out to the 
acting government abroad, without advert¬ 
ing to the security, which this legislative 
machinery affords against injustice and op¬ 
pression ; and without considering, that, 
under whatever form of government our 
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Indian.empire may be placed, its interests 
can only be properly consulted, by a system 
founded on similar principles. 

But although the loss of time, necessarily 
incurred by every system oi' polity, founded 
on the same principles as that of British 
India, cannot be fairly imputed to any as a 
fault, until such time as human govern¬ 
ments, ceasing' to be a mere compromise of 
advantages, arrive at absolute perfection; 
the want of unity of object, in the several 
parts of which their legislature is composed, 
must be regarded in another light; and if 
well founded, in the case before us, must be 
considered as forming a strong objection 
against the present mode of our Indian go¬ 
vernment. When the British Parliament 
passed into a law the act. ot 1784, already re¬ 
ferred to, it must have foreseen* that by esta¬ 
blishing a Board of Controul, and Court of 
Directors, betwixt the administration of In¬ 
dian affairs by the government abroad, and 
the supreme share, which it reserved to itself 
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it might happen, that these affairs would not 
bq conducted with that regard to unity of 
object, which it must have been its inten¬ 
tion to promote. Blit, limiting, as it did, 
the authority of the Indian Commissioners 
to a power merely superintending, it could 
not be expected to apprehend so many evils 
as have actually sprung from this source. 
The history of the Company since 1734, 
has, however, abundantly proved, that this 
unity of object, so necessary to gond go¬ 
vernment, has been far from being attain¬ 
ed. For during this period, we find Par¬ 
liament declaring it to be contrary to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this 
country, to extend our dominions in India, 
and the Court of Directors applauding its 
wisdom, and censuring their servants when 
they departed from its injunctions; while, 
on the other hand, the Board of Controul, 
and the Government abroad, agree in pre¬ 
ferring a contrary line of policy; and hav¬ 
ing the power in their hands, accordingly 
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adopt it. The details of administration are, 
in the mean time, conducted in such a 
manner, as to render it impossible to say, 
what share of these schemes of policy is to 
be ascribed to the Court of Directors, and 
what to the Board of Controul. But in the 
midst of this uncertainty and doubt, we 
cannot help sometimes pitying- the situation 
of the former of these branches of our In¬ 
dian legislature, whose measures arrive in 
India, and are executed by the government 
abroad, before they are even known to ex¬ 
ist, by this part ol the legislative authority at 
borne; and whose dispatches to their servants 
are not only withheld by the Board of Con¬ 
troul, but others, recommending a very dif¬ 
ferent line of conduct, substituted in their 
place ; and by some means or other, sanc¬ 
tioned by the approbation of their own Se¬ 
cret Committee, or cabinet council. \\ he- 
tlier Parliament, upon consideration of these 
circumstances, may adopt another system 
of I ndian administration, when the present 
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expires, in 1814, remains to be seen. The 
existing lorm of government may, perhaps, 
he found to answer other purposes, which it 
will deem of greater importance, more ful¬ 
ly than any new system that could be pro¬ 
posed; and the risk of losing known and 
acknowledged advantages, in the pursuit of 
those that are speculative and uncertain, 
may, perhaps, go far to prevent the experi¬ 
ment of a change from being hazarded. 
But, until something like unity o( object, in 
conducting the affairs of British India, be 
consulted, we cannot expect to see the se¬ 
curity and welfare of our native subjects, 
and the interests of the mother country, 
most effectually promoted. 

The source of all the evils, with which 
the present complicated system of Indian 
administration is attended, will, perhaps, 
be found in its constitution having pla¬ 
ced in the same hands, the management of 
the political and commercial interests of 
the empire. By one of those anomalies, 
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with which the history of human govern¬ 
ments abounds, there are here two objects, 
distinct and separate, blended together in 
such a manner, as necessarily to preclude 
the distinction and separation, which ought 
to subsist between them; and only to ren¬ 
der it evident, that, did all the departments 
of government co-operate in promoting one 
of these objects, it could scarcely fail to be 
at the ruin of the other. The mischief in 
the case before us, is, that whilst the Board 
of Contrpul, and the administration abroad, 
are intent upon political objects, the Court 
ol Directors* as we have seen, are depre¬ 
cating the system which they pursue, and 
complaining that they have lorgotten what 
die interest of their native subjects requires 
them to forget, as soon as possible, that the 
Company are merchants, as well as sove¬ 
reigns. And hence, as the authority of all 
these branches of the Indian legislature has 
been extended, whether legally or not, both 
Jo the political and commercial concerns of 
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British India, neither have been properly 
consulted. The Court of Directors, acting- 
in the spirit of merchants, look for great 
profits from their trade; and accordingly 
are perpetually urging upon their servants 
in India to watch over the investments; 
while the Board of Controuf are sanctioning 
the government abroad, in extending their 
dominions, enlarging their civil and military 
establishments, and adopting measures, cal¬ 
culated to promote the happiness of their 
native subjects, but which swallow up the 
resources whence the investment is to-be 
derived. Under this system it seems im¬ 
possible, that the interests of either policy 
or commerce can be so consulted, as at 
the same time to promote the prosperity 
of our Indian empire, and to afford great 
profits to the holders of India stock. Nor 
is it obvious, that the evils attending it 
would be removed, upon the supposition, 
that all the branches of the Indian govern¬ 
ment, as presently constituted, agreed in 
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promoting one, and the same object. On 
the contrary, it appears reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that tliev would not. For allowin'* 

* ay 

the Court of Directors to concur with the 
Board of Gontroul, and the Government 
abroad, in extending the British power 
and influence in India, by the acquisition 
of’new territories, or the adoption of larger 
civil and military establishments ; it is 
plain, that in this ease, the interests of the 
Company's commerce mu t suffer, or ra¬ 
ther, that it would soon he altogether an¬ 
nihilated. On the other hand; supposing 
the Board of Gontroul and acting- govern¬ 
ment to regard commercial object* alone, 
it is no less dear, that they would cease to 
discharge the duties which every govern¬ 
ment owes to its subjects, with u proper re- 
gmd to justice, and would thereby perpe¬ 
tuate the reign of extortion, and oppressive 
lAianny in India, lit the lormer case, the 
Company would trade with all the profu¬ 
sion and extravagance of princes, and 
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sequently soon bring ruin upon their own 
heads. In the latter, they would govern 
with the narrow and avaricious spirit of 
merchants, arid necessarily oppress and im¬ 
poverish their subjects. When the clerks 
become governors of provinces, magistiates, 
and collectors of revenue, the business of 
the counting-house must be indifferently 
looked after :—when the governors of pro¬ 
vinces, magistrates, and collectors of reve¬ 
nue become clerks, the interests of the em¬ 
pire will be worse than neglected. 

It will follow, then, as a necessary conclu¬ 
sion from the premises which we have laid 
down, that if we could consult the inte¬ 
rests of either British India, or the mother 
country, the commercial monopoly of the 
East India Company ought not to be pro¬ 
longed beyond the period to which it is limit¬ 
ed by law; and that, in whatever hands the 
government of the former may he placed, 
its political and commercial concerns should 
not be so intimately blended together, as 
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under the existing mode of administration. 
That it can never be for the advantage of 
any people, to be ruled by a company of 
merchants, appears a priori to be a proposi¬ 
tion, which admits not of controversy; while 
the history of India affords so many proofs 
of its being- well established, that we need 
search the records of no other nation, to be 
convinced of its truth. If we rellect upon 
those scenes of injustice and oppression, 
which, at one period, rendered the name of 
an Englishman odious in the east, and ad¬ 
vert to the singular and important fact, 
"Inch ought never to be overlooked, that 
it was not until our political interests had 
gained an avowed ascendancy over our 
oominucial, that these scenes were ex¬ 
changed for others, more becoming our na¬ 
tional character and honour, we can be at 

n ° * oss to ascertain the merits, or decide 
upon the fate of the present system. 

It seems as unnecessary to seek, as per¬ 
haps impossible to find, any alternative, be- 
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tmxi: depriving the Company of their com ¬ 
mercial monopoly, and laying the trade 
open to all, who may choose to embark in 
it. The danger of colonization is the only 
evil which can rationally be apprehended 
from this source ; and, to obviate the ten¬ 
dency to this, which an open trade would 
necessarily create, seems the only poli— 

J % 

tical object, for which a little commer¬ 
cial freedom ought, in good policy, to be 
sacrificed. The introduction ol British 
settlers into India has, indeed, been often 
recommended, as a mean of strengthening 
our dominions, and securing the blessings ot 
peace and civilization to their inhabitants ; 
and, could we counteract the natural ten¬ 
dency, which all colonies have, to become in¬ 
dependent of their mother country, and to 
oppress the people among whom they are 
established, might he entitled to some con¬ 
sideration. But their history, in all ages 
of the world, will teach us how vain it is to 
look for success in such an undertaking 
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and if we would at once insure prosperity to 
our eastern possessions, and their depen¬ 
dence upon our power, must ever prevent 
such a measure from being adopted. It is 
not, perhaps, hazarding too bold an asser¬ 
tion, to maintain, that if ever colonics have 
tended to civilize a barbarous country, it 
lias been, either by extirpating its barba¬ 
rism, and its inhabitants together; or by 
driving the latter to the recesses of their 
mountains, and uncultivated wilds, to sill¬ 
ier, for ages, all the miseries and hard¬ 
ships ot a blockaded people, and to be at 
length, fairly starved into a surrender. 
I be circumstances of British India will 
not, however, admit of the latter of those 
modes, by which colonization promotes 
the moral and political improvement of 
a country ; and consequently, if we look 
tor success from its employment, we must 
seek it in a skilful and vigorous use of 
the former. The orator may be excused 
for representing that part of the present 
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Indian polity, which prevents colonization, 
as exhibiting to the eyes of the Hindus, 

“ nothing but an endless flight of birds of 
prey and passage, with appetites continual¬ 
ly renewing, for a. food that is continually 
wasting but, the politician must soberly 
weigh the merits of* opposite systems ; and 
in adopting that which appears best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the prosperity of the peo¬ 
ple, lor whom he legislates, can only be ex¬ 
pected to obviate, by every means within 
his power, the disadvantages to which the 
most perfect are liable. The remedy to be 
applied to those evils, which the eloquence 
of Burke has painted in such glowing co¬ 
lours, is an impartial and strict administra¬ 
tion of justice, by the acting government of 
India. If this object is properly provided 
for, (and the measures already taken augur 
well that this will be the case,) the Hindus 
will have no cause to regret, that the per- 
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sons in whose hands the government of 
their country is placed, and to whom its 
posts of trust and importance are confided, 
regard them as a people, among whom 
they arc merely passengers. 

It appears somewhat more than proba¬ 
ble, that these important subjects will very 
soon receive the serious attention of the 
British legislature; as it is generally un¬ 
derstood, that the propriety of continuing 
the charter of the East India Company be¬ 
yond the year 1&14, will speedily be dis¬ 
cussed in parliament. That this charter 
will be prolonged with little material alter¬ 
ation, is an event which we are strongly 
tempted to anticipate; or, if any consider¬ 
able change take place, it may be expect¬ 
ed to be rather in what respects its commer¬ 
cial, than in what regards its political pro¬ 
visions. It may not, indeed, be found an 
easy task to separate these from each 
other; but, as the monopoly of the Com¬ 
pany is now, strictly speaking, confine^ to 
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the single article of piece-goods, it is but a 
short step to tile trade being 1 laid entirely 
open; Belbre, however, they can be deprived 
of their share in the Government of India, 
other hands must be found, in which it can 
be placed with safety, to the liberties of 
this country ; and, what will be found a no 
less arduous undertaking, measures must 
be adopted for discharging the immense 
debt, with which the Company are at pre¬ 
sent burdened, and which must necessarily 
accompany the territorial revenue. The 
views of different political parties will lead 
them to suggest different modes of accom¬ 
plishing both these objects; whilst the lat¬ 
ter may perhaps present obstacles to any 
change, which, after all their contentions, 
will compel the victors to rest satisfied 
with a mere triumph upon the speculative 
points. 

If the patronage of British India is sufli- 
cient, as has been maintained, to enable any 
minister of England to ovcrtlnow, w ith case, 
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the liberties of the people, it would follow, 
that it ought not to be vested in the Crown. 
B u t, i i to bestow i tupon t helegislatu re at 1 urge, 
or upon any parliamentary commission, cho¬ 
sen from time to time, is much the same as to 
make a compliment of it to the minister of 
the day ; and, if to vest it in any body, inde¬ 
pendent of either the crown or parliament, 
he equivalent to raising up the so much 
.deprecated nnp.cvium in imperio ; this will 
turn out no despicable argument for allow¬ 
ing it to remain in its present hands, where 
it is unattended with either of these effects. 
But, upon what grounds the power of the 
East India C ompany can be continued, after 
depriving them of their commercial mono¬ 
poly, it is not so easy to conceive. If after 
this event, they are to employ their capital 
ui traiding to India, as a private and un¬ 
privileged association of merchants; their 
share in its political administration may 
enable them to lay its commerce under as 
gieat restrictions as at present, and is con- 
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trary to all the principles of good govern¬ 
ment, which have been laid down. If, on the 
other hand, they cease to employ their 
capital in this manner, and, as was done in 
the case of the South Sea Company, con¬ 
vert it into an annuity stock, with the inte¬ 
rest of which the revenues of India must 
necessarily be burdened, what right can 
they have to interfere in the government of 
our Indian empire? or what necessity can 
there exist, for introducing, what may then 
indeed be properly denominated a fourth 
estate, into the constitution of this country 
Or, even supposing such an estate to be 
erected, under what influence is it likely to 

fall ? 

We start, without attempting to solve, 
these important questions; and hasten to 
conclude our observations, upon this branch 
of our subject, with remarking, that of all 
the systems which may contend lor the ho¬ 
nour of superseding the present, that of 
vesting the government of India in the 
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Crown and Parliament, and laying open its 
trade, appears to be, in every point of view, 
the least exceptionable, and the best calcu¬ 
lated to promote the prosperity of our Asi¬ 
atic empire, and the interests of the mother 
country. If the debts which have been 
contracted on account of India, cannot be 
discharged by its revenues, without bring¬ 
ing an additional incumbrance upon the 
finances of Great Britain, there will remain 
but one step to be taken, that of giving up 
all political connection with India;—a 
measure, than which none can be conceiv¬ 
ed more destructive to the peace and pro¬ 
sperity of Hindustan, nor more fatal to our 
own intercourse with that quarter of the 
globe ; as the day which terminates our po¬ 
litical, will infallibly close our commercial 
connection with India. 
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SECT. V. 

Diffusion of Christianity■—Progress hit ha to 
made by Christianity vi India Obstacles to 
its reception—Means of promoting its pro¬ 
gress amongst the Hindus .— L Purity of 

o ° 

morals, on the part of professing Christians 
2. Observance oj religious ordinances ■>. 
Translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar 
lan^ua^cs oj Hindustan — j\Tissioncn ics con - 
sidered as a mean of diffusing Christianity in 
India—Alleged facilities for their exertions 
discussed— Danger to be apprehended from 
their em ploy men t—Con elusion. 


When the first promulgators of the Chris- 
tiui) religion confined their labours to the 
Roman world, their success in spreading 
their faith was astonishingly rapid. But 
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when they approached the confine? of In¬ 
dia with the “ glad tidings of salvation,” 
they met not with the same cordial recep¬ 
tion. Happy in the practice of their popu¬ 
lar superstition ; and torn by no civil or 
religious dissensions, the natives of Hindus¬ 
tan heard with cold indifference the doc¬ 
trine of a Redeemer preached amongst 
them ; and if we give credit to the tradi¬ 
tion, that they were visited by one of our 
Saviour’s Apostles, yielded not even to the 
evidence of miracles. In the western world, 
the greater part of the Roman empire be¬ 
came* Christian, in the space of three centu- 
/ vies. More than seventeen have now elapsed, 
since the Gospel was first preached to the 
inhabitants of 1 ndia ; yet the same supersti¬ 
tion prevails in that country, which was 
established in the davs of the apostles; and 
there arc perhaps fewer Christians amongst 
the Hindus at this day, than during the 
labours ol the first missionaries, who under¬ 
took the pious work ol their conversion. 


Many of the obstacles, which first ob¬ 
structed the introduction of the Gospel in¬ 
to India, still exist, to retard its progress in 
that country. In the western world, phi- 
losophy paved the way for Christianity, by 
banishing religious enthusiasm from the 
minds of men. In the east, science is still 
the slave of superstition, and has never suc¬ 
ceeded in extricating the human race from 
her trammels. In Europe, the victoiies of 
a barbarous nation were the means, in the 
hands of Providence, of establishing the 
empire of the Gospel. In India, the proud¬ 
est triumphs of the most enlightened and 
civilized, have never been able to erect the 
banner of true religion upon the ruins of 
idolatry and superstition. In preaching to 
the barbarous hordes of Scythians, who 
overran the Roman empire, the Christian 
missionary had to address a people, in 
whose wandering inode of life, no spot was 
more consecrated than another—no order 
of men more sanctified than their brethren. 
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The canopy of the heavens, which covered 
their heads, formed the temple in which 
they worshipped their deities; and the fa¬ 
ther of the family officiated, in the sacred 
functions of the priest. When they settled 
in the fertile provinces of Italy, and Gaul, 
they for the first time imagined it neces¬ 
sary to fix the habitations of their gods, and 
to lodge them with magnificence and splen¬ 
dor. The simplicity of the Christian faith 
was congenial to their natural disposition 
and manners; and the pleasing doctrines 
which it held forth, of the immortality of 
the soul, and a future life, captivated their 
imaginations, and secured their belief. The 
natives of India presented a scene widely 
different indeed. In preaching to them, the 
Christian missionary had to combat the 
prejudices of a people, who had been for 
ages accustomed to contemplate with sacred 
awe, the habitations and worship of their 
gods, and to venerate and obey their priests. 
The simplicity of his faith was here an ar- 
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gument against its divine authority; and 
his challenge to every other to contend 
with it, for the prize of superiority, was re¬ 
garded as impious and profane, by a peo¬ 
ple, whose religion accounted it equally cri¬ 
minal to receive, or become a proselyte. 
The pleasing and attractive doctrines which 
lie taught, and which paved the wav for 
the conversion of the western world, failed 
in making proselytes of a people, amongst 
whom they had been inculcated many ages 
before the promulgation of Christianity. 

Could the want of success in proselytiz¬ 
ing India, be attributed to a want of exer¬ 
tion, since the days of the first Christians, 
by whom it was visited, it might still be ex¬ 
pected, that perseverance in the employ¬ 
ment of the ordinary means, would attain 
the wished-for object. But it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, that the religion of Brahma 
owes not its permanence to having hitherto 
escaped the attempts of rival faiths, to alie¬ 
nate the affections of its votaries. The zeal 
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of the Moslems, to establish the doctrines 
and worship of Islamism; the insidious and 
accommodating arts of the Jesuit, to extend 
the power of the Papal see ; and the warm¬ 
est enthusiasm of the Protestant missionary, 
to diffuse the knowledge of a purer taith ; 
have alike failed in making proseIvtes ar 
mongst the’Hindus; although no means 
which persecution could invent, or the most 
crafty cunning, and greatest zeal devise* 
have been left untried. The Moslems, sa¬ 
tisfied of the impracticability of the at¬ 
tempt, have long ago ceased from their en¬ 
deavours to convert the votary of Brahma 
into the disciple of Mahomet. The mis¬ 
sionaries of the Papal see, once so zealous 
in extending its influence and its creed, 
have relaxed in their exertions to prosecute 
a work, from which so little success has at 
any time resulted; and the undertaking 
has now devolved upon a few individuals, 
sent to accomplish it by the Baptist and 
Missionary Societies of England. The 
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accounts of their pious labours, which have 
already been published in the transactions 
of these societies, do not warrant us in in¬ 
dulging the hope, that, in their endeavours 
to convert the natives of India, they will 
prove ftiore successful than their predeces¬ 
sors ; but reasoning from analogy should ra¬ 
ther lead us to conclude, that even the zeal 
of an Anabaptist will subside, when opposed 
to the prejudices of a Hindu. 

That the Gospel has been professed in 
India, since a period little posterior to the 
age of the apostles; and that the number 
of Christians in that country was greater 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, than at 
the present day, are facts sufficiently well 
authenticated to justify belief Of the suc¬ 
cess which attended the labours of the Sy¬ 
rian Christians, who first settled on the 
coast of Malabar, in the fifth century, it is 
now impossible to form any accurate opi¬ 
nion. Their present number is estimated 
at 150,000, and they are represented as 
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living in great simplicity and peace. There 
is every reason, however, to believe, that 
almost all the Christians, whom Europeans 
found upon the sea-coasts of India, were 
the descendants of Christian colonists, who 
sought a refuge in that country, when the 
Roman empire was overturned by the Sa¬ 
racens, and not, as lias been maintained, 
converts lioni the faith of Brahma. The 
piejudices of the Hindus in favour of their 
peculiar institutions, civil and religious, have 
been in all ages the same ; and there are 
no grounds to suppose, that at any period 
of their history, since the promulgation of 
Christianity, this attachment has been 
weaker, or more easily subdued, than at 
present. The Christians who settled in 
then country, would appear to have receiv¬ 
ed that protection in the exercise of their 
leligion, in pursuit of which, many of them, 
perhaps, first visited its shores; and if we 
may judge from what is known of the pre¬ 
sent character of the Brahmins, secured its 
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perpetuity, by prudently forbearing to inter¬ 
fere with the established superstition, so far 
as to incur the enmity of that powerful or¬ 
der ; and, perhaps, by yielding in some de¬ 
gree to the idolatrous examples, to which 
they were exposed. Time, which, accoid- 
j D g to Orme, has formed in India a mighty 
nation of near ten millions of Mahometans, 
from those who were left behind by the 
armies, which first subjected it to tilth 
power, and from adventurers, encouraged 
by the success of the Moslem arms, to forsake 
the desarts of Tartary and Arabia, for the 
richer provinces of Hindustan, may also 
have easily raised up, from the beginnings 
which we have noticed, all the Christians, 
that are at this day found in India, with¬ 
out rendering it necessary to suppose, that 
any of them are converts from the Hindus. 
In the 17th century, the tranquillity of the 
Christians, who had settled in India, was 
disturbed by the missionaries of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who appear to have been 
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more eager, as well as more successful, in 
compelling their Syrian, Armenian and 
Nestorian brethren, whom they unexpect¬ 
edly found in that country, to believe in 
purgatory and invoke the saints, than in 
converting the natives. The success of the 
Protestants in attaining the last of these 
objects, has been still less than that of 
the Roman Catholics; and no withstanding 
the united labours of both, lor upwards of 
two hundred years ; and after all that we 
have been told of the exertions of different 
missionaries, the whole number of their 
converts, at this day, does not exceed twelve 
thousand, out of a population of an hundred 
millions of Hindus, and those almost en- 
terely composed of Pariars or outcasts 
To this number, the Baptist Missionaries 
of Bengal, after nearly ten years labour, 
were able, in 1803, to add forty-eight! 
“ over some of whom,” say they themselves, 
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u we rejoice with great joy ; for others we 
tremble, and over some we are compelled 
to. weep 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the 
greatest blessing which we could confer 
upon the natives of India, would be their 
instruction in the doctrines, and precepts of 
Christianity; and, if to attempt their con¬ 
version were liable to no other objection, 
than the little prospect of success, that can 
rationally be entertained from it, the very 
possibility, that we may, in this respect, 
prove more fortunate that others, may both 
demand, and justify or, perseverance. It 
will not, indeed, in this view of the subject, 
be easy to absolve the Church of England, 
from the charge of having hitherto neglect¬ 
ed a duty, which the extension of the Bri¬ 
tish empire, seems naturally to have devolved 
upon her ; or from that of having left it to 
those, who do not content themselves with 

* Bap. Miss. Vol. iii« p. 2], 22. 
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simply dissenting from her doctrines and 
worship, but whom she also regards, as 
desirous of subverting her government. Nor 
will it, we apprehend, be altogether easy to 
explain, why the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, have publicly disavowed all con¬ 
nection with the missionaries employed in 
India. It fortunately happens, however, that 
v hater ei difference of opinion there may 
exist, in regard to some of those means, 
employed for converting our Indian sub¬ 
jects, which will la.ll to our province to con¬ 
sider, there are others, which all must agree 
in recommending. It will scarcely be con- 
tioverted, that purity of life and conduct, 
on the part of Christians settled in India, 
may have some influence in rendering 
the Hindus and Mahometans, more dis¬ 
posed to embrace the profession of the 
gospel; as it cannot be denied, that a want 
of conformity, betwixt the precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity, and the practice of Christians, has 
hitherto contributed to repel converts from 
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our faith. But he has no religion, quali¬ 
fies the most honourable character of an 
Englishman, when given by a Hindu,—a 
charge, which does not, indeed, prove our 
countrymen in India, to be destitute of re- 
ligious principles, but which is certainly far 
from recommending their faith to a people, 
whose every action, in civil and domestic 
life, is regulated by religion. 

When wc consider the enervating influ¬ 
ence of a tropical climate, and the insinuat¬ 
ing allurements of Asiatic manners, the ne¬ 
cessity of religious principles, to guard a- 
gainst the temptations, to which English¬ 
men in India are exposed, will be readily 
allowed. It has, however, been alleged, 
that at the early age, at which young men 
are generally sent to that country, these 
p incipJes cannot be very deeply rooted in 
their minds ; and when unassisted by the 
•restraints, which parental authority and fili¬ 
al affection impose, must be too weak to 
prevent; them yielding to those powerful 
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temptations, with which they will be assail¬ 
ed. It has accordingly been proposed, 
that the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany should be kept at home, till the period 
of life at which religious principles are com¬ 
monly firmly established. It is not, how¬ 
ever, easy to fix the precise time, at which 
this may be the case ; and as our country¬ 
men, destined for the Indian service, are 
not less alive to a sense of religion, than 
those of the same age and rank of life, who 
are educated for similar occupations at 
home, it may be doubted whether keeping 
them a few years longer in England, would 
have the effect of rendering them more re¬ 
ligious in India. When they arrive in that 
country, they are not generally called into 
public service, until a period of life, at 
which, even at home, they must be left to 
their own discretion ; and all that it seems 
possible to accomplish, is to cherish and 
keep alive those religious feelings and sen¬ 
timents, which the education of their early 
youth must have inspired. 
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For these purposes, the observance of 
the public ordinances of religion—social 
worship—and the regular offices of an es¬ 
tablished clergy, are peculiarly adapted. 
With such aids as these, it is not to be sup¬ 
posed, that the religious impressions of early 
years would be easily eradicated, even 
amidst all the voluptuousness of Asiatic 
manners; and without them, it cannot be 
denied, that the youth in Britain would 
“ run riot” to as great an extent as their 
brethren in India. Hitherto, however, our 
countrymen in that quarter of the globe, can 
scarcely be said to have enjoyed the benefit 
of institutions, so necessary to restrain the 
licentiousness ofhuman nature; and it is not 
much to be tvondered, if, amidst the moral 
depravity with which they are surround¬ 
ed, they should sometimes yield to tempta¬ 
tions, which with all the aid, that these in¬ 
stitutions can afford, and where less power¬ 
ful allurements to vicious practices are held 
forth, are not always successfully resisted. 
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To this cause too, as much as to any other, 
are we to ascribe the irreligious character, 
which the English have obtained amongst 
the Hindus. 

In the extensive and populous empire of 
British India, where ten thousand priests 
are not unusally attached to a single pagan 
temple, the whole regular establishment of 
Christian clergy exceeds not seventeen chap¬ 
lains ; and seldom amounts to more than 
two-thirds of that number *. In a country, 
whose face is studded with Hindu Pagodas, 
and Mahometan Mosques, there is scarcely 
a single Christian church to mark the re¬ 
ligion of its government; and amidst the 
numerous and splendid festivals of pagan 
worship, the Christian Sabbath is scarcely 
distinguished in any other manner, than by 
displaying the British flag on the ramparts 
of Fort-William. It cannot, therefore, be 
a matter of much astonishment, that a re¬ 
gard to Christian duties should insensibly 
wear away, in a country, where no Christ- 
* Vid. Buchanan’s Memoir. 
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ian institutions are observed ; or that a peo¬ 
ple professing the purest creed upon earth, 
should be stigmatized as destitute of‘ any 
religious faith whatever. At the same time, 
were the public ordinances of religion esta¬ 
blished, and its sacred functions discharged 
by a regular and respectable clergy, it can¬ 
not be doubted, but there would be found 
among the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany, that veneration for the religion of 
early life, and that regard to its. precepts 
and sanctions, which so powerfully tend to 
produce purity of heart, and rectitude of 
conduct. Nor would the beneficial effects 
of such a measure be confined, even in the 
first instance, to Europeans alone. When 
the professed disciples of the Gospel are seen 
engaging in the external ceremonies of re¬ 
ligion, and meeting together for the purpose 
of public and social worship, the natives of 
Hindustan will entertain greater respect for 
our faith ; may be led from curiosity to 
frequent our assemblies ; and, hearing, the 
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doctrines and evidences of Christianity ex¬ 
plained, may at iength acknowledge its di¬ 
vine origin and truth, and be persuaded to 
embrace its profession. 

The form of ecclesiastical polity, which 
ought to be established in British India, is 
a question that does not appear to merit any 
particular attention ; and must seek for it in 
vain from us, who account no one form of 
church government, to be of divine autho¬ 
rity more than another ; and who can leave 
it without scruple to the administration of 
every country, to adopt that, which its cir¬ 
cumstances may suggest, as best suited to 
answer every good purpose. A regard to 
the finances of the East India Company, 
may render its government partial to that 
which is attended with the least expence. 
But, if in order to procure men of learning 
and talents to undertake the clerical duties 
in India, it he deemed necessary to estab¬ 
lish a gradation of rank and rewards in her 
church, it will naturally adopt the EJpiseo- 
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pal; which may also be found more agree¬ 
able the feelings of the greater number 
of Englishmen, settled in that country. In 
a Memoir on this subject lately published by 
one of the Company’s chaplains at Calcut¬ 
ta, the adoption of a hierarchy, consisting of 
one archbishop, and three bishops, is warm¬ 
ly recommended. With some of the provi¬ 
sions, proposed by this author, particularly 
with that by which the establishment of In¬ 
dian clergy is to be kept full, without con¬ 
stant reference to England, the government 
of British India can scarcely be expected to 
comply. If indeed they ever carry into 
execution, the general measure proposed 
by this writer, they will probably adopt 
the system of sending out cadets for 
their religious, as well as for their civil 
and military services ; reserving to the go¬ 
vernment at home, the power of appoint¬ 
ing to the Metropolitan and Episcopal offi¬ 
ces. But there is little prospect, that such 
a system will soon be adopted; and it can- 
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not be contended, that it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the preservation of religious 
knowledge amongst our countrymen in In¬ 
dia. This object may no doubt be attain¬ 
ed, if the Company would increase the 
number, and be careful in the selection of 
their chaplains. 

The translation of the Scriptures into the 
vulgar languages of Hindustan, and their 
dispersion amongst its inhabitants, is an¬ 
other mean of diffusing the knowledge of 
the gospel, about which, a difference of 
opinion cannot exist among Christians. It 
eomes, too, recommended by no less an au¬ 
thority than that of Sir William Jones, 
whose piety as a Christian, and whose inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the religion, laws, 
manners, and customs of India, are univer¬ 
sally acknowledged. It has, acccordingly, 
been already adopted to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. Besides a translation of “ such chap¬ 
ters of the prophets, particularly Isaiah, 
as are indisputably evangelical, together 
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with one of the gospels, and a plain prefa¬ 
tory discourse, containing full evidence of 
the very distant ages, in which the predic¬ 
tions themselves and the history of the divine 
person predicted, were severally made pub¬ 
lic*;” the whole Scriptures have been trans¬ 
lated into the Hindustanee and Bengalee 
languages; and other versions into the 
Tarnulic and Malay tongues, are said to be 
now either completed, or in a state of con¬ 
siderable forwardness. Of the success which 
has attended this measure, it is difficult to 
form an accurate opinion. By some ac¬ 
counts it is represented, as having produced 
a wonderful spirit of inquiry in Bengal and 
other parts of India, where the lower classes 
are said to seek after the Scriptures, with 
an avidity, which all the power and threaten- 
ings of the Brahmins cannot restrain. It 
would appear, however, from the testimony 
of the Baptist Missionaries themselves, to 
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whom the translation and dispersion of the 
Scriptures have, in the opinion of some *, 
been injudiciously confided, that so far from 
being always received with thankfulness, 
and perused with attention, they are often 
treated with every mark of disrespect. But 
notwithstanding these discouragements, the 
measure of putting the sacred records of our 
faith into the hands of our native subjects, 
cannot be sufficiently recommended. They 
may find access where the preacher could 
not; and if accompanied by judiciously 
written tracts, pointing out their divine ori¬ 
gin and authenticity, may sueeed in under¬ 
mining a fabric, which ruder attacks seem 
only to strengthen and support. 

l hat little success can reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, from employing missionaries in the 
conversion of the Hindus, ought therefore, 
we apprehend, to be allowed by the most 
strenuous supporters of the measure. But 
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enthusiasm, blind to the obstacles which im¬ 
pede the object it pursues, augurs success 
where defeat only should be anticipated; 
and yet frequently leads men to achieve, 
what a more sober survey would have pro¬ 
nounced impossible. Enthusiasm is, there¬ 
fore, a necessary ingredient in the character 
of a missionary ; and, it must be confessed, 
generally makes the most prominent figure 
among the virtues of those who undertake 
this office. As we cannot, however, sup¬ 
pose the missionaries of other churches, who 
attempted to convert the inhabitants of 
Hindustan to Christianity, to have possessed 
this virtue in a’less degree than those of the 
Anabaptist and Missionary Societies of 
England, we cannot allow, that their supe¬ 
rior zeal, in the cause, will enable them to 
succeed where their brethren have so often 
failed; nor, sincerely as we desire to see 
the natives of British India forsaking their 
superstitions and embracing the gospel, can 
we flatter ourselves with the hopes of these 
objects being accomplished by the labours 
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of brothers Ringletaub and Thomas. That 
their pious attempts will he attended with 
consequences, directly opposite to those of 
promoting the happiness of our Indian sub¬ 
jects, and securing the safety and prosperity * 
of our empire, is an opinion, which appears 
to be every day gaining ground. We enter 
upon the examination of the grounds on . 
which it rests, fully aware, that, according 
to the decision which we shall be led to 
pronounce, the epithets serious or profane 
will be liberally bestowed upon us. We have 
only to premise, that of neither of these ap¬ 
pellations, in their modern sense, do we 
profess ourselves ambitious. 

It happens, that in arguing this, as well 
as many other questions, one of the con¬ 
tending parties is compelled to occupy 
grounds, far less advantageous than the 
other. I he great and inestimable benefits 
that would infallibly be derived to the hea¬ 
then world, from its conversion to Christiani¬ 
ty ; and the duty of Christians of every deno¬ 
mination to contribute to accomplish this law* 
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cl able object, not only prepossess us in favour 
of those who urge this duty as binding un¬ 
der all circumstances whatever; but impress 
us with an unfavourable opinion of those 
* who can hrgue, that any consideration can 
supersede and justify our not complying 
with it. As Missions have been found an 
effectual mean of spreading a knowledge of 
the gospel amongst other nations, it must 
rest with those who deprecate its employ¬ 
ment in India, to show why it should so far 
alter its nature and tendency, when appli¬ 
ed to the Hindus, as to become pernicious. 
To enable them to do this, they must found 
their arguments upon local and national 
peculiarities, so widely different from those 
of any other people, that their very exist¬ 
ence is in no small danger of being dis¬ 
credited by those, who' have not inquired 
minutely into the subject. A knowledge 
ofthe.se peculiarities, as it is only requisite 
to one side of the question, is, in general, 
carefully concealed, if not sometimes art¬ 
fully misrepresented on the other. But the 






slight sketch of the manners and institutions 
of India, which has been given in this work, 
may, perhaps, assist us in ascertaining to 
what attention the arguments drawn from 
this source against the employment of mis¬ 
sionaries, are entitled. 

Before, however, applying the little know- 

* 

ledge that we have been able to glean, on 
this subject, to the discussion of so impor¬ 
tant and dangerous a question, as that re¬ 
garding Indian Missions, it may be wise 
to lay down a few general propositions to 
direct our steps, even at the risk of appear¬ 
ing somewhat tedious and verbose. It may 
be safely assumed, that the duty of diffus¬ 
ing the knowledge of Christianity, can only 
be called in question by those, who deny 
its divine authority, and shut their eyes 
upon its salutary influence on human hap¬ 
piness. But that the obligation of attempt¬ 
ing this at all risks whatever, is a doc¬ 
trine originating in the wildness of enthu¬ 
siasm, \\ ill not, perhaps, be so readily allow¬ 
ed. It cannot, at least, be maintained by 
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those who assert, that it is by no means 
submitted to our judgment, or to our no¬ 
tions of policy, whether we shall embrace 
the means of imparting Christian know¬ 
ledge or not *;—a proposition, from which, 
however plausible it may appear, this co¬ 
rollary must be deduced, that neither is it 
for us "to discuss the nature, or calculate the 
consequences of these means, before it can 
answer the purpose, for which it is here 
brought forward. ' Entering our dissent 
from such doctrines, as subversive of the 
very principle upon which the duty ot con¬ 
verting the heathen world is established, we 
regard the question, how lar it ought to he 
attempted in any particular ease, as one, 
which the visionary enthusiast may consider 
ns unnecessary, or deprecate as profane; 
hut which requires from the sober Christ¬ 
ian, the most serious discussion, and can 
only be resolved by impartially weighing 
the facilities afforded on the one hand, and 
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the difficulties and dangers to .be surmount¬ 
ed on the other. 

When -Providence places the government 
of a heathen nation in the hands of a Christ¬ 
ian people, it does not therefore impose 
upon the latter, the duty ol employing 
every means in their power to accomplish 
the conversion of the former; but it lays 
them under the strongest obligation to in¬ 
quire what means, consistent with universal 
benevolence, upon which the duty ot con¬ 
version is itself established, are brought by 
this revolution within their reach ; and their 
neglect to avail themselves ol these, can 
alone be justly charged upon them, as a 
dereliction of their duty. Persecution is a 
mean of procuring, at least nominal prose¬ 
lytes to a new religion (and we can never 
be certain of effecting more,) which has often 
proved eminently, successful, and . is within 
the power of every government to employ 
for a time. But persecution, in every shape, 
is repugnant to the mild precepts of the gos¬ 
pel, as well as subversive of that principle, 
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which dictates the duty of conversion. If' 
therefore, the circumstances of’ any people 
are such, as that certain means of con version, 
otherwise commendable, must, in regard 
to then), necessarily resolve into persecm 
tion, toleration of their idolatry, so far as 
not to employ these means to remove it, 
will be required even upon Christian prin¬ 
ciples. If, in addition to all this, the em¬ 
ployin' nt of such means shall render it more 
and more difficult, ever to succeed in the 
work of their proselvtism—if it shall at¬ 
tach the people to be converted more than 
ever to die religious faith which we would 
Overthrow, and render them more and 
more inimical to that which we would sub¬ 
stitute in its place—if it shall expose to cer¬ 
tain misery and wretchedness, those who 
may embrace the new religion, and at the 
same time, threaten with ruin the very go¬ 
vernment itself, that attempts to subvert the 
old—iIj in fine, it shall incur the danger of 
placing the power of taking advantage of a 
nioic fbitunate crisis, for attempting this 
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impoitant object, for ever beyorid our 
reach ; it is difficult to conceive upon what 
grounds it can be shown to be a duty; and 
to proceed in the lace of so many obstacles, 
which Providence has not yet seen meet to 
remove, is a work that enthusiasm may 
applaud, but which genuine Christianity 
refuses to sanction. 

With, these general principles to guide 
us, we may now be permitted to advert a 
little to the arguments which have been ad¬ 
duced on either side of this question. That 
it is unnecessary to convert the Hindus, be¬ 
cause they may live happily , under their 
established superstition, the most severe of 
whose penances are voluntary on the part. 

t ^° sufferer, and therefore not entitled 
to commiseration; and that it is inexpe¬ 
dient and impolitic, because they are most 
easily governed in ignorance, we dismiss 
with little ceremony, as the arguments of 
those, who regard the progress of the gospel, 
with the cold indifference of unbelievers. 
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That the circle of duty is strongest, the 
nearer it is to its centre, and that the good 
we can do at home, it smaller in an omit, is 
more certain in issue, are propositions, to 
which we may yield our assent, without 
interring from them, that the Christian mis¬ 
sionary ought to employ his labours in con¬ 
verting the infidels of his own country ; or 
that he becomes a downright religious 
knight-errant, when he visits foreign regions 
in quest of pious adventures. Jlc have 
already said, that we cannot Hatter even 
the zealous Baptist with any hopes of suc¬ 
cess, when sent to accomplish a work, which 
in seventeen centuries has made so little 
progress; and others have ill-naturedly 
enough remarked, that lie will benefit his 
own country more by his absence, than the 
Hindus by his advice *. Yet in the Me¬ 
moir, to vrhich we have already referred, 
it is maintained, that no truth has been 
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more clearly demonstrated than this, that 
the communication of Christian instruction 
to the natives of Hindustan is easy *—an 
assertion,-which we cannot easily reconcile, 
with what the same author elsewhere advan¬ 
ces, that the Hindu has not “ a disposition 
accordant with the tenor of Christian prin¬ 
ciples -j-> and will “ scarcely ever torsake 
his idols and that, the Mahometan, if v.ou 
touch his religion, “ grasps his dagger +.” 

According to this writer, one great facility 
of converting the Hindus, arises from their 
being a submissive and a divided people §, 
little disposed to resent any attempt to change 
a religion, about which no two of them can 
agi’ee together; and who, it seems, would 
long ere this time have been converted to 
Christianity, had not Christians refused to 
instruct them in its precepts. Without ad¬ 
verting to the very poor compliment, that 

* ^ id. Buchanan’s Memoir* p. 40. 

I Ibid. p. 31, 3e, + ^ ^ 

* Ibid. p. 2^ o 7t 
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is here paid to those missionaries, whose ex¬ 
ertions are so warmly applauded, and whose 
success is so exultingly dwelt upon, in an¬ 
other part of this Memoir *; or noticing the 
censure that is here conveyed upon the go¬ 
vernment of British India, and the church 
of England, let us see how these assertions 
correspond with the real circumstances of 
the case. Happy shall we be to find, that, 
in order to convert the Hindus, we have 
only to send amongst them, men able and 
willing to instruct them in the great truths 
of the Gospel; and we venture to say, hap¬ 
py will the government of India be, to en¬ 
courage, and assist such men (for protec¬ 
tion, it appears, they will not require,) in 
this pious arid most honourable of employ¬ 


ments. 

That the Hindus arc a submissive people, 
has been long known and acknowledged; 
but if the history of Mahomet Gazni and 
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the Portuguese, is not sufficient to convince 
us, that this is only so long as their religion 
is untouched, nothing, perhaps, but a repeti¬ 
tion of the same experiment, which prevent¬ 
ed the former from conquering Hindustan, 
and banished the latter from its coasts, load¬ 
ed with the curses of its natives, will pro¬ 
duce this effect. lie appears to us to have 
read the annals of the Mahometan empire in 
India with little attention, who has not dis¬ 
covered, that its Moslem invaders, who 
openly professed to extirpate the faith of 
Brahma, were never able to secure the sub¬ 
jection of the Hindus; whilst such as wise¬ 
ly desisted from persecuting this mild and 
submissive people, on account of their faith, 
found little difficulty, with less extensive 
resources, to retain them under their do¬ 
minion. The history of the Portuguese in 
I'niia, who alienated by their missionaries 
those countries. Which their generals had 
subdued *, is not less decisive upon this 

♦ Vi.J. Dangers of British India. 
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point; and when joined to the testimony 
of the missionaries of’the present day, must 
entirely preclude us from drawing any ar¬ 
gument for the- facility of converting the 
Hindus, from the circumstance ot tlieii be¬ 
ing a submissive people. 

But, in order to encourage our exertions 
in this undertaking, we are told, that the 
Hindus are not only a submissive, but a di¬ 
vided people. That there exist amongst 
them an hundred different religious Casts, 
none of which will associate together, and 
that even the Brahmins, who reside within 
the walls of the college of Calcutta, refuse to 
eat with each other*, are assertions, the 
truth of which we are far from being dis¬ 
posed to call in question. But why this 
should render it easier to convert them to 
Christianity, we confess ourselves unable to 
comprehend. To these prejudices in favour 
of their particular tenets and practices, and 
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which, it is here confessed, not even the pre¬ 
cepts and daily example of the Christian 
members of the college of Fort-William can 
overcome, in their brother teachers, has 
been ascribed the want of success, which has 
uniformly attended every attempt of this 
nature. But it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
enter into any farther examination of this 
argument, than again to appeal to the 
testimony of the Baptist missionaries them¬ 
selves ; from whom we shall find, that how¬ 
ever much the Hindus may disagree in 
other respects, they are any thing but a di¬ 
vided people in their resistance to Christia¬ 
nity. “ The enmity against the gospel, 
and its professors is universal,” says one of 
these missionaries *. By another, we are 
informed that the barber of the village uni¬ 
formly runs away, when requested to shave 
a convert f. Yet must we be told, that the 

* Bap - Miss * Vo '- »'• 38. + Ibid. VoL ii. p. 372. 
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Hindus coirie to us, and ask a religion, which 
we refuse to give them* ! 

It is a maxim with the Hindus, that the 
faithful of all religions are accepted in the 
sight of the Supreme Being ; and Heaven 
is represented by them, as a palace with 
many doors, at which those of all profes¬ 
sion may enter. This doctrine led them, 
even at a time when the means of persecu¬ 
tion were in their power, to tolerate every 
system of religious faith that appeared 
amongst them ; regarding' them, not as ri¬ 
vals, hut as children of the same great fa¬ 
mily with their own ; and will, perhaps, ex¬ 
plain how so little religious animosity pre¬ 
vails amongst themselves, notwithstanding 
the numerous sects into which they are di¬ 
vided. It may he remarked, as one of the 
singular phenomena attending this people, 
that their abstaining to associate with those 
of a different sect from their own, arises 
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not from the hatred which a difference of 
religious sentiments is so apt to engender, 
but from a principle of duty. Are we, then, 
with the writer, whose work has furnished 
us with the opportunity of entering into the 
present detail, to infer from this toleration 
of other faiths, that the votary of Brahma 
is but feebly attached to his own r and with 
him, to deduce from this source, another ar¬ 
gument for the lacility of his conversion *. 
If rightly appreciated, this circumstance may, 
■perhaps, be found to be no inconsiderable 
obstacle to every attempt of this nature. It 
will not certainly be easy to convince that 
man, of the superiority of any particular 
Uutli, who is so firmly persuaded that all 
are acceptable in the sight of Heaven, that 
he refuses to enter intoauy discussion of their 
comparative merits. Before a victory can 
he obtained, there must necessarily be a 
struggle, and both parties must try their 
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strength, before either can fairly lay claim, 
to the honours of a triumph. To decline 
the combat is not here equivalent to an ac¬ 
knowledgment of being vanquished; for 
the Hindu deems it impious even to enter 
the lists ; and rather than be guilty of what 
lie is taught to consider as a crime, will 
cheerfully submit to being told, that he an¬ 
ticipates a defeat. We are, indeed, inform¬ 
ed, that crowds of people listen with atten¬ 
tion to the disputations between the mis¬ 
sionary and the Brahmins, and even, some¬ 
times, compel the latter, when driven from 
the field, to return to the combat*'. This 
information, were it not at variance with 
w hat the missionaries themselves assert, 
would inspire us with some hope; convin¬ 
ced, as we are, that the Brahmin has only 
to fight, in order to he conquered, if not 
convinced. We are pleased, indeed, to find 
these missionaries saying, that by the dis- 
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tribution of many copies of the Scriptures, 
and of some thousands of religious tracts, a 
spirit of inquiry has. been excited among 
the Hindus, to a degree unknown at any 
former period; but very different senti¬ 
ments are excited, when we learn from 
their own mouths, that “ so long as people 
do not understand the import of their mes^ 
sage, they appear to listen ; but the mo¬ 
ment they understand something of it, they 
either become indifferent or begin to ridi¬ 
cule 

There are other facilities which, accord¬ 
ing to the author of the Memoir, render the 
present era peculiarly proper for dissemi¬ 
nating the knowledge of our faith through¬ 
out the Eastern world, which it might, 
perhaps, be unnecessary to notice. But 
as our not employing the means which, 
according to this writer, Providence is 
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placing within our power, and even bribing 
ns to employ, by the certain prospect of ad¬ 
vantage, is so plainly charged upon the Bri¬ 
tish nation, as the neglect of a solemn and 
imperious duty *, it may not be improper 
to see what they are, in order to ascertain 
the extent of this dereliction. What hope 
of success can reasonably be derived from 
them, the judicious reader must be left to 
determine for himself. Perhaps their bare 
enumeration will be regarded by him, as 
bestowing upon them a greater share of at¬ 
tention than thej^ can justly demand. As 
a proofj that the present period is destined 
by Providence, for diffusing the light of the 
gospel over Asia, we are told, that “to’the 
cast and west of peaceful Hindustan, there 
is ‘ a shaking of the nations That there 
will be “ a shaking of the nations,” in the 
most tremendous meaning of the words. 
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before ever Christianity is established in In¬ 
dia, is an opinion to which we are strongly 
inclined. But we can recognize nothing" in 
the “ signs of the times,” to indicate itsap- 
proaeh ; nor can we bring ourselves to be¬ 
lieve, that amidst the wreck of the mighty 
empires ot Asia, the dominion of a distant 
state, resting, it may he said, upon the 
leeble basis of opinion, will remain a stately 
monument of European power, to spread 
religion and civilization amongst the sur¬ 
rounding nations, so soon as they shall have 
recovered from the concussion.—In order 
still farther to encourage our exertions, and 
upbraid our inactivity, we are told, that the 
ah abians, whose country is scarcely known 
ipon the great map ol Asia, are extinguish* 
- Alaho, uetanism, the*religion of a bun- 
Ucc l m, Wons 0 f the human race*!—that ' 
the « reat c,I, pire of China is on the eve of 

u teml)le convulsionI—fliat a prophecy is 
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spread abroad, that the end of the Tartar 
dominion is at hand !—that the Chinese 
may choose any religion they please ! and 
that the press in China is free *!.! 

But if these encouragements cannot ex¬ 
cite, nor the extension of the British power 
in the East enable us, to diffuse the know¬ 
ledge of the gospel amongst the surround¬ 
ing nations, may not the latter circumstance 
afford great facilities for converting our own 
native subjects? There are some who readily 
resolve this question in the affirmative; whilst 
others maintain, that the day on which the 
Hindu is convinced, that we have formed 
a design against his faith, or even intend to 
interfere-with it, will be the first of real 
danger to our Asiatic possessions f. By the 
success of the British arms, in the north of 
Hindustan, the great temple of Juggernaut 
has fallen into our hands; and the author 
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of the Memoir remarks, that it must have a 
very beneficial influence upon the whole 
Hindu system, if we employ our power in 
chastising- the enormity of their superstition, 
at the fountain head *. We acknowledge 
we cannot comprehend, in what manner 
this salutary discipline is to be applied to the 
superstition of the Hindus, without their re¬ 
garding it in the light of coercion; and if 
there exists any necessity, as this author 
himself seems sometimes to admit j~, that 
they, at least, should not consider it in 
this point of view, we cannot look upon 
the success of the British arms, and the 
extension ot its power, as affording anV 
great facility for converting our native.sub- 
jectsi These events may, and unquestion¬ 
ably they have at length afforded them a 
security against oppression and injustice, to 
which they have been long unaccustomed; 
and we are persuaded, that the inhabitants 
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of India do now acknowledge our domi¬ 
nion, to be the greatest blessing that they 
have enjoyed for many ages. 

Such is the catalogue of encouragements 
afforded to missionary exertions in India, 
and the East; and such, in our humble 
opinion, the degree of weight, to which they 
are severally entitled. We have endeavour¬ 
ed to consider them impartially; and al¬ 
though we cannot allow them to deceive us 
into the same hopes, which they have led 
others to entertain, happy, indeed, shall we 
be to find, that we have all along been ap¬ 
palled by imaginary difficulties. But a 
sincere desire to sec the natives of British 
India converted to Christianity, is not surely 
inconsistent with an acknowledgment, that 
the work will not prove easy of execution ; 
and that the circumstances, in which they 
are placed, so far from presenting facilities, 
are surrounded with difficulties, which the 
most sanguine cannot coolly consider, with¬ 
out subscribing to their magnitude, nor the 
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less enthusiastic part of mankind regard, 
without pronouncing them almost, if not 
altogether insurmountable by means of mis- 

t/ 

siooaries. “ He may assure ourselves, that nci- 
t/ier Mussuhnen nor Hindus, will ever he con¬ 
verted by missions from the church of Rome, 
nor from any'other church are the words of 
Sir William Jones, whose opinion might al¬ 
most be regarded as decisive upon this point. 

tint it is maintained, that to attempt dif¬ 
fusing Christianity in India, by means of 
missionaries, is a work which will be found, 
not only fruitless in the issue, but dan¬ 
gerous to the peace and prosperity of that 
country, and ultimately fatal to the British 

cm P ,re in East. We can be at little 
loss, after the sketch that has been given of 
the state of British !fidia, to discover the 
circumstances (hat render it so hazardous 
to interfere with the religious prejudices of 
its inhabitants. That these are not to 

1,1 ' attackcd wi,l > impunity, is what none 
acquainted with tlieir history, in (ormer 
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ages, will deny; as well as what recent cir¬ 
cumstances have abundantly shewn. It 
may even he admitted, that the great body 
of the Hindus are indifferent to any change 
in their religion ; but, to suppose that their 
priests will not. murmur, when their tem¬ 
ples and altars are attacked, is to display 
the grossest ignorance of human nature. 
To assert, that they have little interest in 
supporting the established superstition, and 
possess not the power of exciting the people 
to rebellion in its defence, are positions 
equally untenable. The tendency of the 
missionary system, to lead them to exer¬ 
cise this power, may, in part, be gathered 
from the effects, with which it has al¬ 
ready been attended; as well as from the 
circumstance of its being now discourag¬ 
ed by the government of India, by whom 
it was formerly countenanced. Reasoning; 
indeed, from what is known of the history 
and character of the Hindus, we should be 
led to imagine, that so long as the mission- 
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aries of any religion, received no support 
from the government of the country, and 
conducted themselves in a peaceable and 
orderly manner, they would meet with as 
little opposition as attention. But if they 
proceed so far as ruddy to attack the esta¬ 
blished faith ; and are in this attack coun¬ 
tenanced by the government, a very different 
reception ought to be anticipated. A peo¬ 
ple, who would not take arms to make pro¬ 
selytes to their faith, may yet be found ready 
enough to wield them in its defence ; and 
if a hundred millions of Hindus arm in stip- 
|>ort of the religion of their fathers, the 
issue of the contest with thirty thousand 
Europeans, tlie greater part of whom care 
littlo about the religion which they would 
establish, cannot long remain doubtful.— 
^ueh an experiment, the enthusiast, who 
presumptuously expects .the miraculous in¬ 
terference of Providence; or who would 
hail, with the exultation of a martyr, the 
greatest disasters that might result from it; 
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may not scruple to recommend ; but a real 
regard to the interests of Christianity in 
India, should lead its government to depre¬ 
cate and prevent the attempt. The danger 
of its occurrence from missionary exertions, 
joined to the little success that has hitherto 
attended, or can be rationally expected to 
ilovv from this measure, appear to be reasons 
of sufficient weight and importance to for¬ 
bid its employment. It must, indeed, be 
admitted, that the imprudence of some of 
those men, who have been employed 
to carry it into execution, has, in a great 
degree, tended to bring it into disrepute. 
But even in the hands of the most judici¬ 
ous, it must be allowed, that if pushed so 
far, as to arouse the attention, it cannot 
fail, under existing cijcuinstances, to excite 
the jealousy and provoke the hostility of our 
native subjects. 

From a consideration of all these circum¬ 
stances, \vc are led to this conclusion, that 
the only means of diffusing the knowledge 
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of Christianity over India, that can be em¬ 
ployed with safety, and from which any 
rational hope of success can be entertain¬ 
ed, are those which we first considered. By 
the employment of these, and by the pro¬ 
gress ot knowledge and civilization, the ob¬ 
stacles, which at present obstruct the ad¬ 
vancement of the Christian religion in that 
country, by means of missionaries, may at 
length be surmounted; and the circum¬ 
stances of the Hindus so far changed, as to 
render their exertions not only safe but suc¬ 
cessful. 
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Rage 16. line 10. for ceetury, read centufy 
23 . 20* for Attoch* read Attok 

42. 11. for Mahometan, read Mahometans 

_ 15 , for Burrampootu, read Burrampooter 

108. 12./or it, read they 

236. note, for Rowe, read Rouse 
322. line 1 S.for could, read would.; 












